


The Ethics of Prohibition. 


~~ 
Persons : SOCRATES, GLAUCON, THRASYMACHUS. 
Scene: THE LONG WALLS. 


Glaucon. WHail, Thrasymachus! Whither away so fast? 
Has your ship come home to the Pirzeus? 

Thrasymachus. Alas, Glaucon, I have no ship. Else 
would I sail forthwith to the Pillars of Heracles and beyond. 
Pardon me, I must proceed. Or come along with me if you 
care to walk very fast. 

G. Nay, stay yeta moment. For yonder I see our friend 
Socrates coming forth for his afternoon stroll. Perhaps, he 
may be induced to accompany us. 

7. Has he seen us, think you? 

G. Yes, he waves his hand. 

7. Iam undone! Know, Glaucon, that I purposed to 


go to the Pirzus this afternoon precisely to avoid a visit from 
that venerable sage. He has, as one might say, got on my 
nerves. I still shudder when I think of my last night’s ex- 
perience. 

G. Why, what happened? Lo! Socrates is speaking 
to yon archer— 

7’. Who already shows signs of becoming a cross bow- 


man— 

G. So you have time to tell me. He is not so active 
on his legs as of old. 

7. Would that his tongue also might grow stiffer! Well 
you know his way. We were at dinner, some half-dozen of 
us, and Socrates was even more penetratingly inquisitive than 
is his wont. He tackled each of the company in turn and con- 
vinced us all that we had not a conviction worthy of the name, 
or, if we had, that we had no right to it. The hours dragged 
on, as we stammered, contradicted ourselves, forgot our logic, 
our grammar even, and at last were one and all reduced to 
silent soreness. Then, having the field to himself, the old 
man began to discourse on the gods know what and went on 
and on till the dawn. Nobody dared interrupt him, nobody 
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except Methystes, who had early disappeared from view, dared 
to sleep. My own expression of polite and intelligent attention 
became so fixed that it required a bath this morning to remove 
it. 

G. I pity you, Thrasymachus, for I too have been there. 
However, he is not so bad in the open air and he'll want some 
of his breath for walking. Good afternoon, Socrates. 

Socrates. Good-day, my friend. Ah, Thrasymachus, I 
am glad to see you still with legs to stand on. For one cause 
or another you had not any, I remember, last night. 

Z. Not only to stand on but to walk with, Socrates. 
You'll excuse me, dear sir, I have important business at the 
Pirzeus. 

S. Now that is strange, for sohave I! Let us, in accord 
with your implied suggestion, go thither together. And 
Glaucon will come with us. 

7. You are sure I shan’t bore you, Socrates? 

S. As sure, Thrasymachus, as that I am not boring you. 
I could not do you justice last night. We were then paying 
homage to two deities together, Dionysos and Athene, and 
neither profited by the divided cult. Now we can devote 
ourselves to the Goddess of Wisdom alone. 

7. Nay, Socrates, my devotion is still divided: I go to 
Pirzeus to worship at a shrine of the wine-god on the quays. 

S. I know that shrine, Thrasymachus. It is called, I 
recollect, ““Of the Golden Fleece,” and indeed, in its pre- 
cincts, many a silly mariner is shorn of his wealth. But be- 
fore we reach it we have time to cultivate Wisdom a little. 

7. You will find me a reluctant worshipper, Socrates. 
I am fain to follow the more powerful deity. What says the 
Eastern sage?—‘“ Who acquireth learning, acquireth trouble.” 
Am I not wise, then, in shunning that source of care? 

S. Nay, do not trust those Eastern sages, Thrasymachus: 
this same wise man, remember, goeth on to say, with perhaps 
more truth,—‘‘ The number of fools is infinite.” 

G. Good, Socrates: how indeed can one be wise save 
by study and brain work. 

7. Brainwork! Headaches, you mean, my dear Glaucon. 

G. Nay, it is Dionysos that gives headaches,—head- 
aches now and heart-aches, perchance, hereafter. He is no 
god for me. 

S. Oh,Glaucon! To speak disrespectfully of the gods! 
Shocking ! 
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G. Nevertheless, good sir, you know well that particu- 
lar form of worship only does harm to the devotee and to the 
State. I'd have it abolished. 

7’. What! Rob the poor man of his wine? What 
nonsense you do talk, Glaucon. As I said before, the more 
wine, the less worry. I'd have every house a tavern. 

S. Gently, my friends. You'll get hot and thirsty and 
here there is neither tavern nor spring at hand for your needs. 

G. Please show him, Socrates, the absurdity of his views. 

7. Kindly make Glaucon see how silly he is. 

S. Nice tasks to set a friend of both parties. Far be 
they from my intent. But if I may ask you both a few ques- 
tions for my own information I'll gladly do so. You, Glaucon, 
would do away with wine altogether, would you not? 

G. Certainly, Socrates. Can you deny that great harm 
is done, not only to the man, but to his family and the State by 
drunkenness? 

S. No, Glaucon, I cannot. 

G. Why then not stop the harm by removing the cause? 

S. What is the cause? 

G. Why, wine, of course: you are not very bright to- 
day, Socrates. 

S. Bright enough, Glaucon, to see that when you say 
wine you mean wine-drinking. But let that pass. Wine- 
drinking is the cause of drunkenness,—what is the cause of 
wine-drinking? 

7. I can tell you that, Socrates. Thirst, cold, melan- 
choly, care, disappointment—all these disagreeable things find 
their remedy in the wine-cask. Therein too good-fellowship, 
generosity, humour, cheerfulness and such like pleasant things 
abide. Now, the beast has only one object in drinking—to 
satisfy his appetite. Man, a reasonable being, finds reasons 
in plenty for the same process. 

S. Well now, Glaucon, what are we to say to that? 
Here’s Thrasymachus proving that by drinking only to quench 
thirst and by only drinking water, you are acting like an irra- 
tional being,—making, in fact, a beast of yourself. 

G. He says so, Socrates: he does not prove it. 

S. Where then is he wrong? 

G. In at least three points, Socrates. First by imply- 
ing that wine really confers all the benefits he enumerates. 
Secondly, by suggesting that these good things can only be 
obtained by drinking. Thirdly, by slurring over the many 
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disadvantages involved,—the price, that is, at which those 
alleged benefits are purchased. 

7’. The gods be thanked, wine is cheap enough, Glaucon.. 

G. But bodily health is not cheap, nor mental integrity, 
nor self-control, nor reputation, nor family peace, nor general 
efficiency—and all these things the wine-drinker pays for the 
wine he drinks. 

Z. Allow me, Socrates, this foeman is hardly worthy of 
your steel. So, Glaucon, because, as you say, some men take 
too much wine, you think that no man should be allowed to 
take any? A general principle, and, therefore, of univer- 
sal application. Listen, then: some men undoubtedly injure 
their health by overeating themselves 

G. You needn't finish your argument, my friend. See, 
Socrates is smiling at you. Why, the cases are in no way 
parallel, since some sort of food is necessary for human sup- 
port, but wine is not necessary. If I had proposed to abolish 
ali drink, then your retort would have been to the point. 

S. Clearly put, Glaucon: one may speak of abolishing 
luxuries but not necessities. However, let me take you on 
your own ground. Here is a substance with which some men 
admittedly injure themselves. You would therefore put it 
out of everyone’s reach, even though the majority have some 
good use for it. Thrasymachus, here, finds that it eases the 
burden of thought and, therefore, of existence: he forgets 
his debts, he forgets his wife 

Z. Iam not married, O Socrates, 

S. He forgets his loneliness, he gets rid of the feel- 
ing of constraint which life in society engenders, he says 
clever things, he becomes friendly to all the company, he 
enjoys a thorough change from ordinary existence. And this 
is a fairly common experience. And this he gains from 
drinking wine. And yet he never, hardly ever, is the worse 
for liquor. 

G. Ishenot, Socrates? When the pleasing effects pass, 
are there not others, which are not so pleasing and not so 
transient? His cares return with redoubled force, his debts 
have grown larger, his health is to some extent impaired, 
he finds that he has said or done things of which he is now 
ashamed, instead of being elevated above, he is now depressed 
below, the level of ordinary existence, and yet the temptation 
to seek the same remedy becomes ever stronger. This, too, 
is a fairly common experience, I don't say, with regard to 
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our friend here but with regard to many men who, like him, 
consider themselves moderate. And this is due to wine. 

S. 1 think, Glaucon, you state the case over-strongly. 
Yet, granting that many men do pay a disproportionate price, 
in the manner you describe, for the good results they find 
from drinking, can you prove that they do wrong? They 
are free agents and therefore can indulge their likings, pro- 
vided they do not infringe the laws of the gods. Is there any 
divine law which prescribes that you must always get full 
value for whatever you spend? And has not present pleasure, 
even though less than some good to come, an additional value 
from the very fact that it is accessible zow, and is not exposed 
to the chances of the future? 

G. That is true, Socrates; but where is the wisdom of 
living only for the present and doing now what you can re- 
frain from doing and what you will be sure to regret here- 
after? 

S. Iam not claiming wisdom, dear sir, for this course: 
I am only vindicating it from the charge of wrong-doing. 
There are foolish things which are not sinful, though there 
are no sinful things which are not essentially foolish. Just 
as one may lawfully please one’s palate in eating things hard 
to digest (provided you do not notably injure your health), so 
in drinking one may lawfully reckon some future discomfort 
as part of the price one pays for present pleasure. 

7’. Bravo, Socrates: that has always been my principle, 
although I never knew it was so defensible. 

S. It is only defensible, my friend, because the gods 
do not command us under pain of their displeasure always 
to act in the most reasonable way. It is not defensible in 
reason, for reason always urges order and proportion, the 
avoidance of waste, the subordination of the lower to the 
higher, the perfect adaptation of means toend. These canons 
are nearly always violated by the man who drinks wine, ex- 
cept in very small quantities, for the mere pleasure of it. 

7. Come now, Socrates, are not physicians wise men? 

S. Why, certainly, Thrasymachus, they are skilled in the 
observation and interpretation of facts. It is part of their pro- 
fession to seek the truth. 

7. How is it then, that many of these same physicians 
praise wine and drink it themselves and prescribe it for their pa- 
tients? Are they ignorant of what Glaucon is so sure of?. And 
if not, can you say wine is hurtful to health? And if it is not 
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hurtful, but beneficial, what canon forbids us to take it freely? 
It is merely food in a liquid form. 

S. Against your many physicians in favour of wine I can 
bring many who condemn it as always harmful for those in 
health. And perhaps the opinion of the latter is more worthy 
of credence, for they are at pains to show in what way and 
to what extent the main principle of wine injures the various 
bodily organs, whereas the former have not elaborated any 
such scientific proof of its benefit, but rely mainly on experi- 
ence amongst the sick. But I grant that the fact of this serious 
divergence between experts certainly mitigates the unwisdom 
of the drinker, as giving him some grounds for looking on 
wine as nutritious. And thus we see that Glaucon’s position 
is proved still more untenable. 

G. How so, Socrates? 

S. Why, by reducing the probable number of those un- 
controlled characters on whose behalf you would put the whole 
community under a painful restriction, depriving some, as they 
might allege, of one useful form of nourishment. 

G. Well then, Socrates, suppose I waive the point about 
injury to the individual being sufficient grounds for universal 
prohibition. I have other good reasons. Long before a man 
becomes an habitual drunkard, he has begun to be a burden 
to his family and to the State. He impoverishes his family 
by squandering his substance on drink, so that he cannot nour- 
ish or educate his children properly, and he causes trouble and 
expense to the State, because, being deprived of reason by 
drink, he has to be kept in order by the archers, and, being 
incapable of work, he has to be supported at the cost of others. 

S. Once again, Glaucon, I ask you,—are there many who 
act thus? Is the injury done by excess in wine so widespread 
that family life is broken up and the State grievously over- 
burdened in consequence? Bethink you once more what you 
propose—seriously to curtail the lawful use of the many on 
account of the abuse of the comparatively few. 

Z. Yes, Glaucon, and remember the words of the great 
man who said—‘ Better my country free, than my country 
sober.” 

G. With all respect, that great man was less wise than 
great, not seeing that his country drunken could in no wise be 
free, but would be under a heavier yoke than that of the 
Persian. Liberty, if certain to be abused, is a curse rather 
than a blessing. We do not give sharp knives to children. 
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S. Precisely, but we give them to men. You would 
have us treat the whole community as children because of the 
childish lack of control exhibited by some. 

G. Yet the State, Socrates, forbids the possession and the 
free sale of poisons, even by men. Now wine, physicians tell 
us, is a poison, an intoxicant. 

S. If it were certainly so, Glaucon, and only that, then 
the State could rightly put it under its ban. But, as we have 
seen, its evil qualities are still disputed by those who should 
know, and the knowledge of the State must wait upon that 
of the experts. Beside, the State does restrict its manufacture 
and sale very considerably. Is not that so, Thrasymachus? 

Z. Indeed it is, Socrates. Often it has been my evil 
hap to chance upon a tavern closed for the time by law or one 
permitted to sell only the very weakest wine. For my part, 
I cannot understand these restrictions. What business is it 
of the State what and how much a man drinks? Even the 
Scythians are under no such laws. I for one would do away 
with all restrictions. 

S. That, my dear Thrasymachus, would be even more 
foolish than to make them universal. Consider, my friend, 
the two extremes. First, a nation so given to drunkenness 
that practically none of its members can refrain from mis- 
using wine, to the destruction of their own health and the un- 
doing of the State. For that nation there is no real remedy 
except entire prohibition. Only so can it be weaned effectu- 
ally from its evil practice. Once restored to sobriety and self- 
command it can be set free again, but for those who have no 
inner principle of control, the State must in self-defence sup- 
ply an external safeguard. 

Z. But, Socrates, is not such a remedy bound to be use- 
less? Men can always evade the law, especially if it is against 
the desires of the majority. What if those entrusted with its 
execution themselves connive at its violation? I have heard 
it said that the more restriction there is the more drunken- 
ness. 

S. I know you sometimes frequent very foolish company, 
Thrasymachus, and you are liable to hear very foolish say- 
ings. That, I think, is a specimen. Remember that all laws 
are restrictive of liberty, inasmuch as all prescribe a definite 
line of conduct to be followed. If that silly contention were 
true, it would follow that restriction is the cause of drunken- 
ness, and that, similarly, law is the source of crime, and that 
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the best way to secure a perfectly blameless community would 
be to abrogate alllaw. But there is this grain of truth in what 
you have heard said, namely, that if a law goes against the pre- 
valent inclinations of a free community, it is sure to be ineffec- 
tual, simply because it lacks the means of being made effec- 
tive. And in proportion to the numbers opposed to it will 
be the probability of its failing in effect. Therefore, a wise 
legislator, by argument and persuasion and appeals to reason 
and to interest, will always endeavour to prepare the ground 
for his laws, and so secure the more-or-less willing accept- 
ance of the community they are intended to benefit. Once 
he has public opinion on his side, then he can proceed safely. 

G. Wisely said, O wise Socrates. I should have thought 
that even Thrasymachus’ boon companions would have 
realized that the less temptation to sin, the less sin; unless, 
indeed, the individual be already a slave to vicious habits, 
in which case custom makes temptation unnecessary. The 
function of prohibition, which gives it its social and political 
value, is that it removes from the weak the inducement to 
excess so insistently brought to bear upon them by those inter- 
ested in the sale of wine. 

Z. And the nuisance about prohibition would be that 
it made an unwarrantable assault upon the liberty of the or- 
dinary citizen in order that the State might evade the trouble 
of providing for the needs of an exceptional class. 

S. Well, Thrasymachus, I don’t think you need dread 
that result. It is plain, I think, that entire prohibition would 
only be justified in an extreme case, such as the demoralization 
of an entire nation through indulgence or the destruction of 
its army or the consumption, to provide this luxury, of food- 
stuffs necessary for its subsistence. Short of this absolute need, 
restriction of the consumption of wine will, we may hope, be 
graduated according to the extent of the evil to be combated 
and will always take due account of the habits and opinions 
of the persons affected. 

7. I cannot imagine the poor man ever consenting to 
be deprived of his drink. 

S. Not if the poor man had many other means of enjoy- 
ing himself? Remember, drinking is generally practised as 
a relaxation. Now if the poor man were shown that there are 
pleasures which are not merely animal, and if the poor man 
were given leisure to enjoy, educated to appreciate, such 
pleasures, perhaps he might set less store upon his wine. How 
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is it, Thrasymachus, that you, who are not a poor man, are 
not constantly drunk? 

7’. Me, Socrates. Why, because I am a moderate man, 
firmly established in the golden mean between water-bibbers 
like Glaucon here and Methystes whom one has never seen 
sober. 

S. In the golden mean, are you? We'll see about that 
presently. But why are you only a moderate drinker? 

7. Why, Socrates, because, as you say, there are other 
pleasures in life—intellectual conversation for instance—which 
I want to enjoy. 

S. Justso. Now if the whole community were like you, 
still more if they were like Glaucon, who has such a conviction 
of the harm done by wine that he is never even tempted to 
take it, it is clear that no restriction would be necessary. That 
is the other extreme case—an entirely moral community. 
Law, being an ordinance according to reason, is meant to make 
society morally perfect, for moral imperfection is always un- 
reasonable ; therefore, a society already perfect needs no laws. 
Is not that so? 

7. Socrates, you speak like a book. 

S. Thanks, Thrasymachus. Now, we do not meet these 
extremes in life. There is no perfectly drunken community: 
there is no community perfectly sober. The citizens of every 
State are to be found in every degree of moral imperfection, 
and therefore laws—laws to prevent drunkenness amongst 
them—are needed, if only to save the weak from their own 
weakness. Confess now, Thrasymachus, that if wine were as 
accessible and as cheap as water, you would drink more of 
it than you do. 

7. Iam afraid I should, Socrates. 

S. So that even for such as you the State has to take 
some measures of restriction. Yet you are a man of education 
and refinement, a moderate man, as you call yourself, not an 
extremist, like Glaucon. 

G. Pardon me, Socrates, I am not an extremist. Ex- 
tremes are vicious, but I have sound reasons for my attitude. 

S. I am but stating Thrasymachus’ view, my good 
friend: he looks upon Methystes and you as offending, the 
one by excess, the other by defect, against the virtue of 
moderation as embodied in himself. Do I belie you, Thrasy- 
machus? 

ZT. Well, Socrates, I don’t like to boast, but it seems to 
be as you say. 
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S. Let us see, my dear sir. Defect and excess have 
reference, I suppose, to some rational course of action. How 
do we define virtue? 

7’. Virtue, Socrates, is a moral habit regulating conduct 
in accordance with right reason. 

S. Right, Thrasymachus. But how, then, does the prac- 
tice of taking wine in moderation fit in with this definition? 

7. Well, I suppose the right ordering of health is part 
of the virtue of temperance. Now, the drunkard sins by in- 
juring his health through over-indulgence. 

S. Quite so, Thrasymachus. But how do the water- 
drinkers violate temperance? By defect, is it not?. 

7. It would seem so, Socrates. 

S. What do you say to that, Glaucon? Here is this 
moralist condemning you for violating temperance. 

G. I don’t think he is serious, Socrates. Why, it is 
universally agreed that nearly everyone is better in health 
through abstaining from wine, even in small quantities. I 
have certainly found it so. 

S. Yes, and remember, Thrasymachus, that we justified 
the moderate drinker on the ground that he was not bound to 
make health the sole end of his eating and drinking, but could 
consider as well certain subsidiary results, such as cheerful- 
ness, oblivion of care, conviviality. Is not that so? 

G. Answer him, Thrasymachus. And let me repeat 
that, since I gave up drinking wine, so far from injuring 
health, I have better appetite, better digestion, feel stronger, 
resist sickness more easily, am clearer in head, sounder in 
body and—I may add—fatter in purse. 

7'. Anyway, you're not livelier company, my friend. 
Socrates, I perceive that abstinence from wine is not in itself 
a vicious extreme, though it may affect abstainers as though it 
were. Let me slightly shift my ground. The virtue which 
my principles encourage is not so much temperance as ur- 
banity or geniality—a virtue most necessary if life in society 
is to be tolerable. Now, the drunkard certainly pushes this 
virtue to excess—he is too cheerful, too noisily loquacious, he 
sings and laughs and shouts, he embraces even strangers, he 
annoys his company by his extravagant good-humour. On 
the other hand, people like Glaucon never let themselves go, 
they are reticent and cautious, one does not feel comfortable 
with them, they lack ease and cordiality and freedom. 

G. Ovcome, Thrasymachus, I am cheerful enough; mer- 
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riment does not necessarily depend on loss of self-control. In 
fact, the clearer headed one is the more one can see the 
humour of things, appreciate wit, exhibit courtesy. Is it not 
perhaps that wine-drinkers have set a false standard of en- 
joyment, one more fitted for animals than men? 

S. Still, there is something in what Thrasymachus says. 
Man cannot be really happy unless he is free from care. He 
cannot free his life from care; the gods see to that. But he 
can free his mind from it. He can, for instance, forget his 
troubles in sleep, but at best sleep is only negative happiness. 
So he contrives to forget them, whilst still remaining con- 
scious, by the aid of the fumes of wine. By this means, with 
no past to annoy him and no future to dread, he can attain in 
the present a brief and somewhat imperfect happiness by giv- 
ing play to his feelings of cheerfulness. 

G. But can he claim the credit of virtue for that, 
Socrates? Virtue implies effort, self-restraint. Your drinker 
openly seeks abandonment and licence, even if he does not go 
to all lengths in search of them. 

S. Certainly Glaucon, the really virtuous man is he who 
in the midst of life’s worries maintains his peace, relying for 
aid on the exercise of his reason, not on the impeding of that 
exercise. Thrasymachus, I am afraid, must give up his claim 
to be in the golden mean. Though taking too much wine is 
a vice, there is no vice in taking too little, for the taking of 
wine has no necessary connection with good health. As we 
saw, our friend can make out no strong claim in reason for his 
attitude—— 

7. And doesn’t want to, Socrates. Let Glaucon be 
reasonable, [am human. We cannot all be philosophers and 
sages. No doubt there are degrees in pleasures, some aris- 
ing from the exercise of man's higher faculties, some from 
the exercise of his lower. But it belongs to our free state 
to make our choice of the latter, at least sometimes and to 
some extent. Many people have no other means of pleasure 
open to them. Therefore, I come back to what I said at first, 
which you, Socrates, approved of, viz., it would be tyrannical 
in the State to—— 

G. Rob the poor man of his drink! It is wonder- 
ful how considerate you wine-bibbers are for the poor man in 
this matter. You don’t seem to mind his being deprived 
of other things much more precious than wine. 

7. But it would be tyrannical, would it not, Socrates? 
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S. Without necessity, certainly, and without making 
other provision for his well-being. Both of you, my friends, 
are enamoured of the same ideal, liberty. Liberty is man’s 
highest good. Glaucon, here, hates the notion of its being 
lessened by slavery to an evil habit. Thrasymachus is all 
against its infringement by unnecessary State action. So 
both maintain that the man who is worthy of the name should 
always be free, free to follow reason (all other freedom being 
illusory) alike in yielding obedience to lawful authority and 
in controlling the seductions of non-rational appetite. 

7. Here we are, Socrates, at the Pirzeus, and both Glau- 
con and I are fiercely assailed by the non-rational appetite 
called thirst. He, I suppose, is going to quench it in water, 
I in wine, and you 

S. In both, Thrasymachus. 





J. K. 





A CRUCE AD CRUCEM. 


"Tis not enough to suffer on the cross: 
The unrepentant thief was crucified. 
Your pain may be of everlasting loss ; 
Your silence, fatal stubbornness of pride. 


*Tis not enough to suffer without word, 
Waiting the unknown moment of relief. 

*Tis yours to see that other hearts are stirred 
From numbness, by the joy that rules your grief. 


A thousand crosses pierce the chosen hill, 
And show the time-enduring, bitter feud 
Between the world and lovers of God’s Will. 
Your agony is shared, your solitude: 


You do not hang alone. ‘Tis yours to turn 
And speak undying comfort to a friend, 

From cross to cross, on high; that he may learn 
Your privilege of loving to the end. 


ARMEL O'CONNOR. 





The Origin of the Appellant Controversy, 1598. 


——@——— 


EVERYONE acquainted with the history of our Church in 
England has heard of the Appellant Priests, who carried their 
case against the Archpriest Blackwell to Rome, and won it 
there in the year 1602. But, though a good deal has been 
written about it from the point of view of one or other of the 
contending parties, little has been attempted to make clear 
the cause itself from a constitutional point of view. To do 
this it will be necessary to go back, and begin with the down- 
fall of the ancient Ecclesiastical hierarchy, and of “ ordin- 
ary"’ Church government; then to review the rudimentary 
forms of Church rule, which intervened, until we came to 
the establishment of permanent local government. This is 
what will be here attempted, following, so far as one can, the 
sequence of petitions and concessions, of institutions and con- 
firmations and the like, and dealing with the actual contro- 
versy, only in so far as may be necessary to explain the plead- 
ings and motives of those concerned.* 

When Elizabeth’s Government suppressed by violence the 
old government of the Church, by imprisoning or otherwise 
disabling every surviving member of the ancient hierarchy, 
she did not thereby prevail against Christ's institution of a 
Church governed by Bishops. For besides episcopal hier- 
archies with “ordinary” jurisdiction over various countries, 
there is also the Pope, who has apostolic jurisdiction, not in 
j Rome only, but in every country in the world. So episcopal 
government in England went on as before, despite Eliza- 
beth’s violence. The Pope immediately began to grant facul- 


t For the constitutional points connected with the institution of the Arch- 
priest, Father Persons’s Briefe Apologie or Defence of the Catholike Eccle- 
siastical Hierarchie in England erected by our Holy Father Pope Clement the 
eyght. s.d. & 1. [? St. Omers, 1602, here quoted as Apologie] remains still the 
chief authority, being the best documented, and showing wide knowledge. 
T. G. Law, Archpriest Controversy (Camden Soc. 1896-8, a collection of docu- 
ments from the Inner Temple Library), gives most information about those who 
opposed the Archpriest institution. It will be quoted as A.C. Tierney’s 
Edition (1839-43) of Dodd's Church History (1737-43) is referred to as Tierney's 
Dodd. 
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ties to priests as need required, and after a time, gave to men 
of greater standing, the power to sub-delegate. Humble 
though the Church was in her renaissance, she almost immedi- 
ately gave birth to an army of noble martyrs and confessors, 
whose heroism reflected, and still reflects, glory upon her, 
and gave to her seminary at Douay, and to its President, 
Doctor Allen, a unique position. He became the patriarch of 
the English Church, as it were automatically or by acclama- 
tion, and the Pope gradually entrusted to him almost all the 
faculties needed for the regular government of the rising 
Church, and eventually made him Cardinal. 

But though Allen now governed the English Church from 
Rome, it is worth noting, in view of what will follow, that he 
never became the Cardinal Protector of England. Cardinal 
Protectors were heads of departments, or special ministers 
in the Papal curia, appointed to act for this or that country, 
college or Religious Order, whenever its affairs came before 
the Holy See. In the course of the next generation the Pope 
would develop the Congregation de Propaganda Fide to exer- 
cise for missionary countries (England amongst others), the 
functions which Cardinal Protectors had previously discharged 
for them: and this arrangement went on for us until quite 
lately. Those who remember Propaganda’s relations to Eng- 
land up to eight years ago, will easily understand the similar, 
though not so well defined position of the Cardinal Protectors 
at the times of which we are writing. Allen did not discharge 
these duties, but was, as it were, the head of the English 
Hierarchy, living in exile at Rome. 

Thus we have already seen two phases of Church govern- 
ment in England: 1) The most rudimentary of all, when the 
only ruling Bishop is the Pope, and the holders of jurisdiction 
are simple priests, without at first any connection or subor- 
dination inter se. This lasted from about 1559 to 1575. 
2) Then came Allen’s patriarchal rule. He is the inter- 
mediary for almost all faculties, but he governs from abroad, 
in a sort of paternal, happy-family way, without fixed subor- 
dination or law, or custom, practically with no other machinery 
than his own admirable personal influence (1576—1594). 

In 1594 Allen died, leaving no obvious successor to his 
Patriarchate, and a very unfortunate /n/erregnum of four 
years ensued. Some people proposed this name for his post, 
some that. The greatest man of the Catholic party, taking 
him all round, was undoubtedly Father Robert Persons, the 
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Jesuit, then living in Spain.. But there was a rule, sanc- 
tioned by previous Popes, that Jesuits should not be raised 
to high dignities. Of course, the Popes can change the rules 
which they and their predecessors have made or approved ; 
and this rule was in time to be modified occasionally. But it 
had never been hitherto, and I do not think that Pope Cle- 
ment VIII. would ever have changed it in Father Persons’s 
case; though many people thought otherwise.t However, 
Father Persons not only begged off for himself, he also saw 
that the time was come when Patriarchal government should 
cease:? and he further recognized that the corollary was that 
local Church-government must be set up in England itself, 
and, as he then thought, under episcopal control. That was a 
step in advance, and I do not think that Persons’ good service 
in foreseeing and preparing for it has yet been sufficiently 
acknowledged. 

By the time, however, that Father Persons’s suggestion had 
been carried into execution (1598) the interregnum had 
lasted nearly four years. This was a great misfortune. First, 
because Allen’s position, being principally due to his personal 
character, merits and efforts, which enabled him to act with 
hardly any government machinery,—the result of his death 
meant, not only the removal of a great leader, but also the 
paralysis of almost all government in the English Church, and 
this made obstacles in themselves quite small, e.g., the per- 
sonal defects of priests, bad temper, grumbling, etc., become 
really serious in their effects. Secondly, because these years 


* No doubt a great deal might be said in favour of this plan. If Father 
Persons had now been, as it were separated from his Order, and in a way incor- 
porated among the secular clergy by high dignity, much, perhaps all, the 
suspicion which afterwards attached to his motives, would have been avoided ; 
and he would have acquired an intimate sympathy with his secular fellow priests, 
which would have enabled him to avoid giving unintentional offence on some 
occasions, to be mentioned below. Still, all things considered, the course 
eventually taken was surely for the best. 

2 ‘At this moment the English have no one sufficient for this dignity [of 
Cardinal] according to public opinion and popular favour. Therefore it seems 
to me a lesser evil and inconvenience, to have none, than to have one who 
is insufficient.”” Persons to Ximenes de Murillo, 18 May, 1597. (Spanish), 
Knox, Douay Diaries, p. 394. 

3 Persons had worked for the sending of bishops (i.e. Bishop Goldwell) to 
England as early as 1580. We find him doing so still in 1591 (see Apologie, 
p. 101). In 1596 he wrote from Spain to ask various representative men for their 
ideas in regard to the problem of English Church government, and one of the 
answers which survives, written by Father Holt, gives the earliest extant scheme 
and recommendation for Bishops. Father Persons's ampler scheme of August, 
1597, comes next, and this probably reflects all the recommendations received by 
him since his circular in 1596. It is printed, Tierney Dodd III. cxvii., from 
a document now at Westminster, vi. 80; another copy, Vat. Lib., 6227. ff. 26, 38. 
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saw the outbreak of new, strange, and for the moment, very 
serious troubles throughout Western Catholicism. 

These troubles arose (strange as it may seem at first) from 
the conversion of Henri IV. of France, who was received 
into the Church in France in July, 1593, and pronounced 
free from all censure at Rome, September 17, 1595. By 
re-uniting his country in religion, he enabled France to rise 
again, in a comparatively short time, to an equality with Spain 
in power and influence. This, of course, made in time a 
profound impression on the Catholics of England, as well as 
on those of Italy and Rome. Since the Reformation, Spain 
had been for them practically the only strong, or well-to-do 
protector. Now France began to play the same part as 
Spain; and this would in due course bring very considerable 
relief to the Catholics everywhere. But for the time being 
the process of change and upheaval was bound to be a pain- 
ful one for many; it was an age of unrest. Henri IV., 
though personally tolerant and good-natured, had been 
brought up in the fierce school of war, and was still ever on the 
watch (as were also his Ministers) for any opportunity to score 
triumphs over his old enemies the Spaniards and all their 
allies. 

Among the first to suffer from this change were the 
Jesuits, though Henri was well-disposed towards them. They 
were now vehemently assailed in the Parlement of Paris, and 
overwhelmed by the eloquent, though bitter, plaidoyers of 
Etienne Pasquier and of Antoine Arnauld the Elder (1593, 
1594). The Jesuits were thereupon driven into banishment, 
and the denunciations against them, translated into English! 
and many other languages, started a new anti- Jesuit move- 
ment, which coincided with cessation of Allen’s patriarchal 
rule. 

Immediately after this we find troubles among the Eng- 
lish Catholics in Flanders, Rome and England (at Wisbech), 
all of which were closely connected with the swerve of the 
balance of power from Spain towards France, all developing 
some considerable heat against the Jesuits, and all due to the 
interregnum in this sense,—that, if Allen, or a competent suc- 

* Etienne Pasquier, The Jesuite displayed, containing . .. an oration by 
one Master Pasquier for the University of Paris, translated by E. Afggas]. 
London, 1594. This had been written in the previous year. [Antoine Arnaulde 
the elder), Zhe arraignment of the whole Societie of Jesus in France... 
holden in Parris the 12 and 13 of July, 1594. London, Yetsweirt, 1594, British 


Museum, 1367, b. 32. Also The Banishment of the . . . Jesuits out of France, 
London, 1595. 
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cessor, been in power, he might easily have assuaged them.' 
Finally, we may note that the English unrest passed away al- 
most simultaneously with that in France; in the years 1602, 
1603. 

The English unrest of 1595 to 1602 had three main 
focusses. “ Stirs ” ensued at Wisbech Castle, where the ma- 
jority of the imprisoned priests set themselves to a somewhat 
debatable task, viz., to live apart, in a regular collegiate 
life with Father Weston, S.J., as their spiritual guide; and 
this against the loudly-declared wishes of a considerable 
minority, under Christopher Bagshaw, D.D., a man of very 
remarkable parts, but of furious temper. But there will be no 
need to say more about this episode here, as it has been lately 
described in this periodical down to the point at which it 
began to be affected by the Franco-Spanish rivalry.? 

The troubles of Flanders, though they concern us less 
closely, were of all the most bitter: for they arose among 
circumstances of great and extensive distress, and the com- 
plainants included men used to assert their grievances loudly, 
or play their cards cunningly,—soldiers and adventurers, di- 
plomatists and ixtrigants, as well as poor fugitives, whose 
protracted sufferings inevitably made them querulous. The 
chief cause of complaint was the delay of the Spaniards in 
paying promised pensions. For though in granting relief 
Philip and his officials were moved with the truest generosity, 
their bad finance and misfortunes in war led to prolonged 
delays in payment, during which the poor exiles were reduced 
to a veritable struggle for existence, and angry feuds sprang 
up when one was relieved before another. The Jesuit Father 
Holt in particular, in whom the Spanish authorities placed 
special trust while distributing relief, became an object of 
much dissatisfaction. After the peace with France (1598), 
however, the atmosphere soon began to clear.* 


* “I think that if the English had a cardinal, such as one might imagine, he 
would easily remedy the greater part of all these quarrels and differences, and 
keep the catholics united by his authority, if he would use it.” Persons to Petro 
Ximenes de Murillo, 18 May, 1597. (Spanish), Knox, Douay Diaries, p. 394. 

? Tue Month, July, 1912. 

3 The opposing parties were the old ‘“ Welsh party," under Morgan and 
Charles Paget, which was now becoming the “ Scottish party."" They still lived 
on Spanish pensions, but were cool supporters of Spain. On the other side were 
the Pro-Spaniards under Sir William Stanley and Hugh Owen. Between these 
the quarrels were frequent and furious. Even the Jesuits took different sides, 
Fathers Manare and Crichton writing vigorously against Fathers Holt and 
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In Rome the trouble was not deep, but hard to handle. 
The underlying cause was the inability of the good Italian 
Jesuits to keep order over two or three score of adventuresome 
and excitable young Elizabethans at the English College, while 
neither the Pope nor the General of the Jesuits, themselves 
Italians, was able to diagnose the origin of the discontent. 
The curia tried their best to find a remedy; but the rivalry 
between pro-Spaniards and pro-French came in. For in- 
stance, the Protector, Cardinal Caetano, was a pro-Spaniard, 
Cardinal Borghese, the Vice-Protector, was pro-French, and 
the English youths soon learnt how to play off one side against 
the other. One of the most remarkable of these cross-workers 
was Cardinal Francis de Toledo, a Jesuit and a Spaniard, 
who, however, had now warmly espoused the French side, 
and frequently thwarted the Jesuits, who were supposed to 
be pro-Spanish, while he gave the English students all the 
rope they wanted. 

At last the young men had worked themselves up into 
a mood, in which they boldly told Persons himself that no 
human power should move them from their opinions, and that 
they would gladly die for their cause, fidelity to which they 
considered a sign of predestination. One went to far as to 
own that he meant to join the heretics, in spite of their perse- 
cution, in everything short of apostasy.! 

In May, 1596, they had boldly sent one of their number, 
Robert Fisher,? to Flanders and England in order to combine 
the dissentients in each country; and this he effected in the 
winter of 1596—97, re-enkindling the old fires at Wisbech,* 


Persons. Eventually the General called away Crichton and Holt (1598), while 
the Spanish Government (1597) sent away Morgan, Paget, and the faction 
leaders of the Scottish party. 

* Persons'’s Relacion de la Turbacion del Colegio, 22 May, 1597, Westminster 
Archives, VI. n. 36, f. 136. Another copy, Brit. Mus. Add. 21,203, n. 3. See 
also Persons’s Letter of 20 Oct., 1597, Stonyhurst MSS., Collectanea P. 307. 
These papers give a number of boyish freaks indulged in by the students. 
£.g., they would never salute their Jesuit superiors, unless the latter saluted 
first: they walked past the Spanish Ambassador in a body with their hats on: 
they would not eat at the same table with any of their confréres who kept on 
good terms with the Padri. These appear to have quite lost heart, the divided 
opinions in the papal curia having deprived their authority of all effective power. 

? Robert Fisher, “‘of the diocese of Carlisle,"’ was at Rheims from 1590 to 1593 
(see Douay Diaries), and went for theology to Rome till May, 1596 (Foley V., 
193, 365). Passing through Flanders he wrote thence a very bitter letter, 
22 July (A.C. i. 9). There are other mischievous letters in the Petyt MSS. 

3 Garnet reports this 17 May, 1597, giving an outline of his chief anti-Jesuit 
accusations. (Stonyhurst MSS. Collectanea P.). 
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infuriating Mush about the English College,! and introducing 
new jealousies about the Spaniards. Then he returned to 
Flanders,? drew out a Memorial at Cambray (about August, 
1597) against the Jesuits, which contained the worst charges 
in vogue against them at all three storm-centres.* Finally, 
he had the impertinence to set this forth to the public in the 
name of the English clergy, and Charles Paget persuaded 
the Nuntio at Brussels to send it to Rome in September. 
The whole episode shows but too clearly how rapidly serious 
evil consequences were multiplying during the cessation of 
Church government in England. On the other hand, that 
the trouble was not deeply seated was sufficiently clear from 
this, that Fisher had no sooner launched his bolt than he be- 
gan to change his mind again, and going back to Rome, con- 
fessed all his offences (March, 1598): but this is antici- 
pation. 

Meantime important changes had taken place in Rome. 
Cardinal Toledo died in September, 1596, and Father Per- 
sons, having been recalled from Spain, and reaching Rome 
at the end of March, 1597, quieted the disturbances at the 
English College (May 15th), not indeed in a moment, but 
so skilfully, generously and thoroughly, that the Pope and his 
curia were delighted, and Persons’ favour at court grew con- 
siderably. Yet it must be always remembered that, as he was 
a Jesuit and a decided pro-Spaniard, the prevalent tone at the 
curia was not in his favour, for the Pope was now distinctly 
French in sympathy, and he was also taking sides against 
the Jesuits in the great debates, De Auxiliis Gratiae, which 
were now beginning. These considerations, however, would 
have had no appreciable effect in regard to England and the 
interregnum.. The most probable explanation of Clement’s con- 


* Fisher reported . . . that “* The Jesuits make me [Mush] the author of the 
Stirrs in Rome " (A.C., i. 2). This slander wounded Mush deeply, as the rest of 
his letter too clearly shows, and it is probable that it had much effect on the great 
estrangement with the Jesuits which gradually followed. Mush had at first been 
a Jesuit in voto; but Aquaviva (while making him a participator in the merits 
of the Society) insisted that in the great need of priests for England, he must 
return and work in the vineyard. 

2 The instructions given him are described by Bagshaw, A.C. i. 205-6, and 
to these he added that if the Jesuits were banished, toleration in England would 
follow, ibid. pp. 15, 16. 

2 Fisher’s Memorial, Brevis Declaratio miserrimi status Catholicorum in 
Anglia, is in Westminster Archives, VI., n. 57. Other copies, ibid., n. 58; 
and Petyt MSS. 538, n. 118—120. 

4 This was done with all due formalities in a written document, entitled, Con- 
cordia inita inter Scholares Col. Angl., cum Patribus, S.J., and dated Ascension 
Day, 1597. Preserved in Arch. West. VI., n. 39. It has been printed from 
Petyt MSS. in A.C. 1. p. 16. 
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tinued delay in dealing with them, was the non-appearance of 
Dr. Stapleton, who had been summoned to Rome to act as Eng- 
lish adviser there. But he was prevented by weak health from 
travelling until the summer heats had passed. Then he en- 
deavoured to start, but wrote, on September 1 5th, from Lou- 
vain to say that he was still too weak to make the journey, and 
his death in October, 1598, shows that his ailment was but 
too genuine. To call in such a man was, no doubt, a very 
wise move; but whether, if he had come, he would infallibly 
have succeeded in solving the difficult task in hand, who can 
say? For though he had won a European reputation as a 
theologian, he had never yet been tried as a governor, and he 
was (or lately had been) a more advanced pro-Spaniard than 
Father Persons. 

So things went on till August, 1597, Persons still anxious 
to return to Spain, and an Italian again Rector of the English 
College. On the 12th Persons himself began to move. He 
had received some important letters from England,! which he 
sent to the Pope, and with them a memorial in favour of con- 
secrating two Bishops, one for England, one for the English in 
Flanders.? At the same time he begged the Pope to appoint 
a small commission of Cardinals to examine the plan (which 
appears to have been done), and the Cardinal Protector sent 
to England to ask for informations on the possibility of 
establishing a subordination among the clergy. Answers to 
his inquiries were sent from England about the middle of 
September, but only one of these now survives. It is signed 
by six priests of some note, Southworth, Stranguish, Bramr- 
ton, Tyrrwhit, Bavan and Blackwell; and they speak feel- 
ingly of the dangers even of giving names and votes for a 
new authority. It is essential, they think, that no external 
honours should be given to the Superior, if one is appointed. 
For the rest, they leave themselves entirely in the Protector’s 
hands, who should consult the English clergy then in Rome.* 


* We do not know what they were, but we may conjecture that his budget 
comprised news that Stapleton was mot to be expected, and that the unquiet 
party at Wisbech had attempted to solve the question of a subordination in 
their own way, by setting up sel/-governing sodalities, of which we shall hear 
more later. In reality those Sodalities were given up again in July (A.C. 
i. p. 2). 

* Printed Tierney-Dodd, iii. Ap. 117, from MS. West. Arch., VI., n. 80. 
Another copy, Vatican cod. 6227, f. 26. The covering letter to the Pope, 
13 August, is at Stonyhurst, Col. P., 355. See Apologic, 102. 

3 Arch. West., VI., 54, original, dated 14 September, 1597. At Stonyhurst, 
Col. P., f. 596, there is an extract from a letter by Garnet to Father Persons 
which gives various views. Some think there will be great difficulty; Garnet's 
idea is that a bishop might survive, if he used very great precautions. ‘‘ Most 
people think Mr. Blackwell or Mr. Tirwit the fittest.” 
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About the same time (September 30th), Dr. Gifford wrote 
to Dr. Bagshaw that his party ought to send their views to 
Rome forthwith, as the appointment of a Superior was now 
proximate. But this advice was not followed. Bagshaw’s 
pet project for self-governing associations had lately been 
disapproved by some, both of the clergy and laity... It may 
easily be that for the moment he was himself uncertain how 
to act. 

During the months which followed, the projected “ subor- 
dination” got more and more talked about, and in 1601, 
six Assistants could write that the Archipresbyterate had been 
instituted “ with the consent and privity of the more part of 
the clergy." This evidence fits in well with the evidence of 
the Protests of the secular clergy against Fisher's Memorial,’ 
and it is further borne out by the Zetters of Congratulation, 
which followed the Archpriest’s installation, of which we shall 
hear in due course. 

Meantime a lapse from domestic discipline at the Eng- 
lish College, Rome, of small importance in itself, chanced 
to give the whole subject of the interregnum a new import- 
ance. A few scholars were found drinking in a tavern, and, 
when asked who they were, thought it a capital joke to say 
that they were from the German College. On the other 
hand, the Jesuit authorities of that college, on hearing that 
their good name had been touched, not unnaturally appealed 
to their Cardinal Protector to discover and punish the offen- 
ders. So when, at the end of September, the same merry 
company paid another visit to “ The sign of the Rose, beside 
St. Mark’s,” they were promptly run in by the séirri or police 
of the time. Under these circumstances the affair took a seri- 

* Gifford to Bagshaw, Petyt MSS., 538, vol. 38, f. 378. Bagshaw's Mem- 
orandum, “The device of associating priestes was utterly disliked and left 
off, for that the wisest lay Catholiques are most desirous, that the actions of 
priestes should not extend beyond their spiritual function, &c.” (A.C. i. 205). 
Colleton, “We . . . desisted from prosecuting our purpose, as soon as we 
first understood that some two or three of our brethren [/a margin, Mr. 


Blackwell, Mr. Dr. Bavin, and Mr. Tyrrwhit] misliked our endeavours.” 
Just Defence, p. 124. Garnet reported the abandonment of the Association, 
16 September, 1597. 

2 This letter forms the last Appendix to the Scriptum Secundum in the pro- 
ceedings in Rome in 1603. MS. Naples, Bib. Brancacciana iii. B. 3. 

s Garnet's request for a counter protest to Fisher, made 1 March, 1598, is 
printed in A.C. i. 17—20. Blackwell's response, 12 March, is in Arch. West., 
VI., n. 71. Persons’s Apologie, p. 98, thus enumerates the rest: “ Letters 
of the Priests from the North of 24 March, with others of 20 April, and others 
after 30 July. Letters from Priests in the South in great number 18 May, from 
the quiet at Wisbech 27 March. . . One of these showed over 100 hands, others 
40 or 50... These protests frequently contained a clause welcoming in 
advance any subordination which the Pope might institute. 
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ous aspect; for Italians are much less inclined than we are to 
condone such offences. The Pope, though appreciating the 
humorous side of the adventure, did not overlook the offence 
against discipline. He laughed, but added rather grimly, 
that “as the English had drunk the Germans’ wine, they 
should also go to prison for them,”—that being the ordinary 
punishment for their offence. Fortunately Father Persons 
was at hand, and he managed to arrange a compromise. They 
were to be confined, but in private rooms at the College. 
Then the Pope sent his fiscal, Don Accarizio Squarcioni, 
Canon of St. John Lateran’s, to conduct an inquiry, which 
ended rather badly for the unruly section of the scholars, to 
which these young adventurers were found to have belonged. 
Previous peccadilloes were proved against them, and the op- 
portunity was naturally utilized to break up the old clique, by 
giving the young men a new start in some other college, and 
bringing in new men to take their places. At the same time, 
Robert Markham, one of the same clique, died, leaving to the 
College a considerable amount of old correspondence, among 
which Persons found the letters sent in to the faction by the 
wire-pullers in Flanders and elsewhere. All this new evidence 
proved again and more incontestably than ever the serious- 
ness of the late agitation, and the need for immediate legis- 
lation, while it was now shown by experience that the dis- 
turbers would not (as many of the Italians had feared) throw 
up their faith, when called to order. On the contrary, when 
these young men saw the justice of the proceedings against 
them, they accepted their penalties like men, and the troubles 
at the English College, Rome, herewith came to an end. 

Now, therefore, the process of constitution-building was 
taken in hand with every prospect of a speedy termination. 
There could now be no division of opinion on the necessity 
for prompt action; and by this time no prospect remained 
of Stapleton, or any such Englishman, arriving to carry the 
measure through, while the letters from England showed a 
readiness to accept any subordination the Pope might impose. 
The Pope accordingly recommenced the sittings of the com- 
mission at the Holy Office, and it was eventually decided that 
the new hierarchy should be sacerdotal, not episcopal, with 
an Archpriest at its head. 

Father Persons, who had been in favour of episcopal rule, 


* From Father Holt’s letter of 1596, and Garnet's of 10 September, 1597, I 
infer that all the English Jesuits were then of the same opinion. 
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did not easily give up his plan, and he persuaded Cardinal 
Caetano to take him round to all the Cardinals on the com- 
mission, in order to press his views upon them. But in vain. 
It seems that the. Pope himself advocated the change for 
caution’s sake, and for the same reason he resolved not to set 
up the Hierarchy by papal brief, but gave orders to the Car- 
dinal Protector Caetano to issue Constitutive Letters to the 
same effect; the draft, however, for these letters was prepared 
in the papal Archivio dei Brevi, where it is still extant. 

Whilst this was being done, who should arrive in Rome 
but Robert Fisher, now penitent for his former excesses. He 
was treated, however, exactly as the tavern-haunting scholars 
had been; confined to his room, examined by Accarizio, and 
sent away from Rome, this time to Spain, where he lived 
quietly, without communicating with his previous friends, who 
could not for a long time discover his whereabouts. His 
confessions, which are extant,? show the seriousness of the 
mischief done by the factious in the clearest light. They 
lasted a week, beginning on the day on which the new con- 
stitution was finished and dated, March 8th, 1598. 

The man selected as Archpriest was George Blackwell. 
Though eventually he was not a success, he had so many good 
qualities that we cannot wonder at his having been chosen. 
He was a good correspondent, charitable, learned, free from 
reproach, not involved in the disputes of Wisbech, a univer- 
sity man and a general favourite. One of the less passionate 
of the Appellants declared that, “If the choice had been by 
election, I would have given my voice to him as soon as to 
any man in England.” Another of the same party described 
their second breach with him as being due to the artfulness 
of the Jesuits, who feared lest the intimacy between him and 
their party (during the short period of “the atonement’’) 
would soon make the secular clergy as a body so strong as to 
have defied Jesuit attacks.* Blackwell had his defects cer- 
tainly, but his eventual ill-success did not result from in- 
herent unfitness for the post. 

His main defect appears to have been an entire want of 
experience in government, joined with exaggerated ideas of 
his position as Superior. Tudor times had accustomed 
Englishmen to an extraordinary assumption of self-import- 


1 Meyer, Katholische Kirche unter Elizabeth, 1911, p. 356. 
? Stonyhurst, Anglia, VI., n. 22. See also Apologie, p. 91. 
3 So Champney, in Divers Discourses, p. 34; cf. Just Defence, p. 62. 
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ance by all holders of office under the Crown; and Blackwell 
seems to have fallen innocently in with the custom of the day. 
While nothing can be more urbane or respectful than his let- 
ters to his friends or to the authorities at Rome, his communi- 
cations with his subjects, when he was vexed or irritated, 
were found to be deplorably stilted and unconciliatory in tone, 
while he sometimes seriously exceeded the powers given to 
him. 

The chief error made in new constitution was that of con- 
necting it too ostentatiously with the anti-Jesuit agitation, 
which was for the moment so strangely to the fore. The 
truth was that the Roman officials were over-anxious, as ab- 
sent friends so often are; and over-emphasized a point which 
would have been better secured by a mere hint, or entire 
silence. It was no doubt true that Blackwell would have 
for the moment to pay special attention to the agitation; 
and Caetano began well by laying down from the first the 
broad fundamental principle, “the Jesuits neither have, nor 
seek to have, jurisdiction over the secular clergy.” But in 
other parts of the letter he returns to the disputes too fre- 
quently ; and this suggested to fault-finders the exclamation, 
“Jesuits again! The archpriest has been instituted for the 
sole purpose of helping them!” 

The words, however, which gave chief offence were found 
in the sixth clause of the instructions sent with constitutive 
letters, but on a paper apart. They run as follows:? 


Although the Superior of the said Fathers is not among the 
consultors of the Archpriest, yet, since it is of the greatest im- 
portance, and is the earnest desire and command of his Holiness, 
that there should be complete union of mind and agreement be- 
tween the Fathers of the Society and the secular clergy; and as 
the said Superior, on account of his experience of English affairs 
and the authority he has amongst Catholics, may greatly assist 
all consultations of the Clergy, the Archpriest will be careful 
in matters of greater moment to ask his opinion and advice; so 


*It has been stated that Persons procured him his post, because he 
wrote to Rome eulogistically about the Jesuits, 10 January, 1598, while the 
selection of names for the office was going on. In reality the letter is dated 
on St. Gregory’s Day (i.e. 12 March), é.e. four days after his appointment had 
taken place. See the contemporary copy in the Westminster Archives, VI., 71. 
Its praise of the Jesuits is easily understood, when one notices that it is a pro- 
test against the gross misrepresentations of Fisher's Memorial. 

? An original sealed duplicate of these letters is in the English College, 
Rome; the translation here followed is by Father Gerard in Tue Montu, 
Jan. 1897; cf. A.C. ii. xvii. 
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that everything may be directed in a more orderly manner, with 
greater light and peace, to the glory of God. 


To obtain a general idea of the Holy See’s meaning here 
(for the Pope afterwards renewed the instruction de verbo 
in verbum) one must remember that the Archipresbyterate 
was set up with an eye to the possibility of great changes en- 
suing on the death of Elizabeth (then proximately expected), 
and to the need of thereupon taking important resolutions 
quickly. Whilst, therefore, the Jesuit Superior “ is vo¢ among 
the consultors of the Archpriest,”’ so that the affairs of the 
clergy will not ordinarily come before him, novel circum- 
stances “of greater moment” might occur at any time, in 
which the experience of the long-established Jesuits might 
be most useful. Moreover, the Jesuits were perhaps then 
the only Catholic body which then had well-tested means of 
intercommunication with the remoter parts of the country, 
and especially with Rome. The Archpriest and his Assistants 
would no doubt establish their own channels in time, but it 
must clearly be of advantage, in the present circumstances, 
to make free use of the channels of the Jesuits’ information, 
as well as of that information itself, and this could only be 
acquired by unusual freedom of intercourse. Finally, as 
teachers and managers of several large seminaries for the 
clergy, there might from time to time be confidential mes- 
sages to be communicated to the head of the clerical body. 

But whatever we may think of the intention of this in- 
struction, it was undeniably liable to misunderstanding. If 
one strings together clipped quotations from the paragraph 
above, and puts the emphasis on the wrong words (a method of 
quoting common among the Appellants as among other ex- 
cited and unscientific controversialists), one easily obtains an 
entirely inverted sense. For instance: 


As it is the earnest command of his Holiness that there should 
be complete union, between the Fathers of the Society and the 
Secular Clergy; and the Superior of the Jesuits, because of the 
authority he has, may greatly assist a// the consultations of the 
clergy; the Archpriest will be care/u/ to ask his advice, so that 
everything may be directed in a more orderly course, &c., &c., &c. 


So far we have only perverted the sense by clipped quo- 
tations and false emphasis. Of course, there were many other 
sources of half-unconscious misrepresentation. During 
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translation (for instance), a partizan spirit easily gives a new 
shade of colour to phrases as they pass through the mind. 
Thus, without perhaps any conscious malice, a form of this 
sort is evolved. 


Orders were sent in secret to the Archpriest, binding him 
to follow the Jesuits’ advice, on all occasions. 


Each word italicized here being a distinct misrepresenta- 
tion, though a plausible one, of the original Latin terms; 
and all these faults have been actually and constantly made. 
Finally we arrive at Watson’s frankly hostile version: 


All Catholics must hereafter depend upon Blackwell, and he 
upon Garnet, and Garnet upon Parsons, and Parsons upun the 
devil, who is the author of all rebellions, treasons, murders, dis- 
obedience, and all such designments as this wicked Jesuit hath 
hitherto designed against her majesty, her safety, her crown and 
her life.1 


It is clear that, when the time should come for removing 
everything liable to misconception in this instruction, there 
would be hardly anything of this clause left. 

Some party writers have laid the whole blame for these 
shortcomings upon Father Persons. There is indeed no doubt 
that he was held in much esteem by Cardinal Caetano; that 
his advice was fairly often taken,? and that this would not 
have been done, unless it was followed at least occasionally. 
Persons must bear his part of the blame for what went wrong, 
in so far as it may fairly be ascribed to him. But there is no 
evidence to show that his advice was asked on this occasion; 
in fact, the little we know about the moulding of this con- 
stitution suggests the contrary. His counsel was rejected in 
regard to the creation of Bishops, and the draft of the Con- 
stitutive letters survives in the office, not of the friendly Car- 
dinal, but of a Pope not overmuch inclined to the Jesuits. 
All that is clear is that first the Cardinal and then the Pope 
undertook the responsibility for the latter with emphasis. 

The Constitutive letters were sent to England under cover 
of a letter from the Cardinal to Father Garnet, to which 


* Sparing Discovery, p. 70, quoted in Law's Jesuits and Seculars, p. \xv. 

2 There are several minutes for letters extant in Persons’s hand, evidently 
intended to be used by Caetano’s clerks. Perhaps half a dozen or so in the 
Archives of Stonyhurst, and as many in those of Westminster. From these we 
may argue that, though these particular drafts were not used (or they would not 
have been where they are), such papers must have been sometimes used, or 
there would not be so many of them remaining. 
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Garnet answered on May 8th. To the Cardinal, who had 
evidently taken a dark view of the dissentients in England, 
Garnet replies in a more cheering tone. “ There would be 
peace in England, but for the outcries raised overseas. Not 
more than one or two here would profess themselves our 
enemies: though some outsiders write as though quarrelling 
was of daily occurrence.” Then he set off to find Blackwell, 
and delivered him his packet about the 9th. Some humble 
sort of “reception’’ of the new Superior was reported by 
Garnet on the 27th, “ with the applause of almost all the good, 
though a few grumble.”’ By the end of the year the Cardinal 
Protector reported that he had received letters of congratula- 
tion “from well nigh 200 who had written to him from 
England.” 2 

Nevertheless, though the grumblers were at first but few, 
their action led in time to far-reaching results, created a great 
stir in the world, and what is especially to our purpose, 
brought about some useful and weighty amendments in the 
new constitution, which will have to be examined carefully 
later on. Important, however, as they were, they were not 
really so considerable as the three developments we have 
now witnessed: the survival of the elements of Church 
government, after the downfall of the old Hierarchy ; the rise 
of Allen’s wonderful Patriarchate; the erection of local 
Church government in England, which was now at last an ac- 
complished fact. 

J. H. POLLEN. 


* Stonyhurst, Anglia, II., n. 35. ‘* By the outcries from overseas,"’ are pro- 
bably meant such complaints as those of Fisher or Paget. 
2 Archpriest Controversy, i. 118. 

















Monsieur 1A bbé. 


— oe 


IN a certain aristocratic quarter of Paris there stands an old 
church which was once in the centre of a village. It was, 
and still is, a parish church, but the parish has changed and 
the old church has grown far too small. It is coming down, 
and there is going up instead of it, they say, a great new one 
in the style of the 7rvinité. Reflections are banal. LEvery- 
body knows how everybody else feels about that kind of 
thing. But it has to be done. Meanwhile we make the 
best of the old church while it lasts. 

Sunday after Sunday great crowds of people throng in 
and out to its countless Masses, and at Vespers and Bene- 
diction and sermons you must struggle for a seat, and often 
stand. All the week long, too, from the early Masses till 
evening, sometimes even up till ten o'clock, it is never empty, 
and priests are there at call at all hours of the day. 

It is an aristocratic parish, but it is also, in the vicinity 
of the church, a very poor one, and though, on an afternoon 
in Lent, when a famous Prédicateur is to be heard, lines of 
motors stand outside, while inside there is a general atmos- 
phere of furs and frou-frou, and every chair that bears its 
little legend, “ Marquise de V.,” “Comtesse de Q.,” “ Prin- 
cesse de B.,” etc., is occupied, at other times all sorts of 
people surround you there, beggars even, that sleep cap in 
hand beside the doorway, just inside, and types of all that 
vivid dourgeoisie that goes to make up the great Republic 
of France. 

The old church has hideous stained-glass windows, and 
its mural decorations are nearly as bad, but it has some good- 
ish pictures hung in the very dark side-aisles, and its vest- 
ments and such-like accessories are beautiful and rich. 
Everything is well done there. The Office of the Church 
is carefully, often beautifully, performed; no labour is 
spared, no detail omitted; the music is excellent. Above 
all, the spirit of devotion seems to pervade everything that 
happens there, from one’s own private prayers (one would 
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fain hope), up to the great ceremonies of Holy Week. Yet 
it is, generally, a noisy place, full of that animation com- 
bined with long-suffering patience which characterizes a 
French crowd.! People bump against you as you walk up the 
aisles, or climb over your legs behind as you kneel on your 
prie-dieu; they take hold of your arm and pull you without 
compunction if you get in their way, or push you from be- 
hind as a matter of course—oh, quite amiably. They talk, 
shake hands, and even kiss each other on occasion; but as 
they do not expect you to mind if they do these things, neither 
do they mind if you do them. And somehow, in spite of 
it all, a French church is always and everywhere a place of 
prayer. I sometimes think that in the churches of Catholic 
countries (and France is of all the most Catholic! ) one is at 
home with God in a sense we do not quite understand in Eng- 
land. Certainly Ox ne se géne pas la; mais il faut sy ac- 
coutumer, et voila tout! 

It was in this church that I first saw Monsieur l’Abbé. 

When one first goes into a foreign country to live, or 
when one only visits it from time to time for short periods, 
one thinks all the people alike. One sees only the type. It 
takes time to find the individual. This seeing of the type 
and the type only is rather interesting,—and it is a phase, by 
the way, which once passed out of you can never quite return 
to,—but the finding of the individual in a foreign race is even 
more so. French people are extraordinarily different from 
one another. They are full of individuality in face and char- 
acter. And yet, of course, there are types. Monsieur l’Abbé 
may have been a type; I hope he was. But he was also, and 
first, an individual. 

It was, as I say, in church that I first saw him. He was 
reading out Annonces de la Semaine, in a voice with a nasal 
timbre, and with no particular expression on his face, yet, 
for no reason whatever, I liked him. Later on I came to 
know him a little. He was one of those few people that take 
a place in one’s life, each in a separate way, each for some 
reason peculiar to themselves, but they take it and one never 


I once formed part of a French crowd that waited two hours in the 
Tuileries Gardens to hear some British school-children sing. People had paid 
for their seats, yet they waited patiently without a murmur, entertaining each 
other meanwhile with good-humoured jokes, and the British children never 
came. They went to a cinematograph instead. At the end of two hours I 
myself came away, but I was told that afterwards some old men got up on the 
platform and sang songs and made speeches, and that the audience seemed quite 
satisfied. 
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forgets them. They count. Monsieur l’Abbé counted be- 
cause of his goodness. 

He must have been well on the way to sixty, but if you 
judged only by the expression of his face when he was about 
to laugh, which he generally was, you would have said he was 
nine, and trying to be serious. Even in his most solemn 
moments one felt sometimes he was combating with the 
nature of nine that lay behind. He was, as I say, ever on the 
alert for a chance to laugh. He saw life, I think, as /e Bon 
Dieu sees it, and wondered why people took it so seriously. 
He sometimes made one think of that charming page in 
Richard Raynal: 

Our Lord is not cruel . . . . but kind, and I think that 
He acts so to show us that life is nothing but a play and a 
pretence, and that His will must be done, however much we rebel 
at it. He teaches us, too, that the blows we receive and even 
death itself are only seeming, though they hurt us at the time, 
but that we must play in a gallant and merry spirit, and be 
tender, too, and forgive one another easily, and that He will 
set all right and allot to each his reward at the end of the 
playing. And, since it is but a play, we are none of us kings 
or cardinals or poor men in reality; we are all of us mere chil- 
dren of our Father, and upon one is set a crown for a jest, and 
another is robed in sanguine, and another in a brown kirtle or 
a white; and at the end the trinkets are all put back again in 
the press, ready for another day and other children, and we all 
go to bed as God made us. 

Monsieur l’Abbé was a child, but he was also a most 
affectionate Father, and this his penitents knew, those peni- 
tents who kept him sitting, hour after hour, squashed (for 
he was just as fat as a priest ought to be! ), squashed in his 
stuffy little confessional, yet found him always patient, prac- 
tical, wise, and very comprehending. The counsels he gave 
were always quite simple, like himself. He could not, per- 
haps, see difficulties so very well, because, to his mind, they 
were always eclipsed by the grace of God: yet even when 
he could not allow the difficulty to exist, he would suggest 
the way out of it, and one always found it in his quiet words. 
“And then, “ Bon jour, mon enfant,” he would say cheerily, and 
click to the little door, and one went away the better, not 
only for the Divine Remedy, but also for the personality of 
the doctor who had administered it. 
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It was Lent, and Monsieur l’Abbé had been giving a Re- 
traite de Travailleurs all the week, which was to close with a 
General Communion on Sunday morning. On the Saturday 
afternoon I was kneeling in the church when he passed, with 
his brisk, almost youthful step, on the way to his confes- 
sional. He turned aside and came up to me. “Pray for 
me,” he said, “and for my Retreat.” A week later I heard 
that he had been thirteen hours in his confessional on that 
Saturday, thirteen hours| Priests may well ask us to pray 
for them. On the Sunday morning I was down at the church 
by 6.45. I found it full to overflowing with lady’s-maids 
and butlers and footmen and cooks, hundreds and hundreds 
of them. The Mass had begun at six. Yet most of these 
good people had probably not gone to bed before twelve or 
one. It was followed by Benediction, and as I went in, they 
were singing lustily, Zaudate Dominum omnes gentes. Then 
they teemed out, and I saw the Abbé shaking hands with all 
the men as they went. 

The work done by Paris clergy is nearly unbelievable. 
They work as I never saw priests work anywhere (though I 
have no doubt they do in all great cities). They go to bed 
often in the small hours of the morning, and are up at five 
or six. They fast and give retreats all Lent, besides extra 
sermons, and a continuous attendance in the confessionals. 
The number of Masses said and Communions made daily at 
a big Paris church is enormous, in addition to which there 
are confraternities to be run, @uvres paroissiales of all sorts, 
schools, marriages, baptisms, consultations innumerable, etc., 
etc. There is simply no end to the occupations of the priests, 
and they go all day and half the night the week round, 
working cheerfully, patiently, ungrudgingly, courteously. 
They are magnificent! Truly our Lord has good servants in 
Paris,—for all they say, that most Christian city of Paris. 

Monsieur l’ Abbé, then, was up at five every Sunday morn- 
ing, retreat or no retreat, and preaching to his 7ravailleurs 
at six. Sometimes he would say his Mass then. By seven 
he was in his confessional, and before 8.30 he had hurried 
off to a chapel of ease in the parish to give an Instruction to 
boys and young man,—Ze Catéchisme de Persévérance. 1 
have heard some of these Instructions, a set on “ The Bases 
of the Catholic Religion,” I think it was. They showed me 
that the Abbé had a mind as well as a soul, that lucid, reason- 
able, versatile, illuminated mind of the educated French- 
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man, with a philosophical and theological training that ren- 
dered him nearly irrefutable. I wished often as I listened 
to these Instructions of his, that he could give them him- 
self, in his own incomparable tongue, to the non-Catholic 
students of our Universities. After this work with the boys 
he was back at ten at the faroisse, where sometimes, if he 
had not said his Mass already, the High Mass fell to him. 
Or at least he must make the gué¢e—an arduous work this 
pilgrimage round the crowded church, his arm stretched out 
with the little red bag for sous, saying merci for every soli- 
tary one. (In the south of France they say, “ Dieu vous le 
rende.’’) 

In the afternoon he was at Vespers; and of what the 
rest of his Sunday’s work consisted I do not know, but I 
should not say it was recreation! In the week he worked 
most days about as hard as he did on Sundays. 


Among Monsieur |’Abbé’s many friends were two young 
girls. I and they had known him for some time. He had 
called, and dined with us—among the pleasantest of dinners 
to us—and we had had a long-standing sacristy acquaintance. 
One day we had occasion to go and see him chez-lui. We 
had his address and nothing more. We should have to hunt 
him up. 

Somewhere down a back street where nobody ever went 
we found his house, or rather the one in which he lived, a 
very high and dingy-looking one, the sort of house they hang 
clothes out of in Rome. 

In the rear of the main entrance was a door opening 
on to a dark chasm, from which rose a questionable smell. 
We went forward and called down the chasm. A ouri with 
a harsh voice poked up her head at the bottom of some steps. 

“ Monsieur l’Abbé, & quel étage demeure-t-il, Madame?” 

“ Au cinquiéme.” 

“Est-ce qu'il est chez-lui?” 

“Ah: ca je ne sais pas, mais quand il est 1a il recoit,” 
she snapped, and disappeared. 

/1 fallait monter ; and we mounted. The stairs were long 
and steep and silent, and meeting no one, we sat down on them 
half-way and panted. 

“ He cannot possibly live here,” we said, “ and climb these 
stairs every night after his day’s work!” 

Yet au cinguiéme there hung a superannuated sacristy- 
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bell on a rope, with an electric one underneath. We had no 
breath to enter into a discussion as to which must be dealt 
with, and I pressed the button. There came a long pause, 
and then a brisk, familiar step inside. “C'est lui gui va 
ouvrir,” said someone, and it was. He stood in a miniature 
corridor against a background of books, in his black soutane, 
smiling and surprised, yet not caught unawares. And the 
background of books suited him so well. He showed us 
his little appartement, like himself in that subtle way in which 
every really charming person’s home is like himself, or her- 
self, an indefinable way which has very little to do, really, 
with furniture or arrangement. We saw no human crea- 
ture but the Abbé, and heard none, so that I suppose the 
houri below was responsible, though it seemed incredible, for 
the seemly order we found everywhere. (But then a French 
servant is always less elegant, and more capable, than an 
English one.) The atmosphere of the little flat was tran- 
quil to a degree. It seemed one was suddenly remote from 
everywhere and everyone,—unless it were God—and when 
Monsieur l’Abbé took us out on to his high-hung balconies 
there was a surprise—a vast blue world of sky stretching over 
all Paris, the silver line of the Seine threading away below 
under the sunshine, and the far towers of Notre Dame! Such 
air, such light, such wideness! If there is anything in the 
influence of surroundings I think the Abbé’s little apparte- 
ment explained some of that tranquil happiness which seemed 
to be his, and something also of his simple austerity, of his 
warmth of heart and unfailing charity. And again, as I have 
said, all that explained the appartement. One was glad he 
lived there. It was the right place, and I think he loved it. 
And how beautifully dien rangé it all was! I am afraid we 
are rather untidy in England. 


I said good-bye to Monsieur l’'Abbé a few weeks before 
the war broke out. “ Faites tout pour Dieu, mon enfant, 
jaites tout pour Dieu,’ he said as I came away. Not long 
after I had a hastily-written note saying that he was momen- 
tarily awaiting orders to go as chaplain to the front. Every- 
one now knows that many thousands of French priests are 
serving in the ranks. 

I did not hear from him again, and perhaps I never shall. 

E. K. S. 
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Archbishop Lanfranc—A Medieval Study. 


—~— 


To be great and good in a manner conspicuous to his own 
age a man must reflect the characteristic greatness and good- 
ness of that age. But all the contemporaries of Lanfranc 
recognized him to be a great and good man. Therefore a 
study of Lanfranc may be expected to reveal to us the great- 
ness and goodness of the Middle Ages. 

A priori, then, this study is justifiable. But, as a matter 
of fact, it has stronger recommendations than the syllogism 
offers. Lanfranc was an exponent of the medieval spirit by 
more than mere passive reflection: it was not simply an at- 
mosphere which he breathed unconsciously, it was a principle 
which he understood, an ideal which he cultivated, a life 
which he deliberately and intelligently lived and propagated. 

It is not our intention here to father the medieval move- 
ment exclusively on Lanfranc, or to claim for him a greater 
importance in European history than the known facts of his 
life can warrant. What follows is no more than a brief nar- 
ration of those facts as recorded by eye-witnesses and con- 
temporaries, and an attempt to place them in their proper his- 
torical setting, that in the mutual relations of the man and the 
period the common spirit of both may appear. 

Lanfranc was born in Pavia about 1005. Though he lost 
his father early he received a good education, including Latin, 
Greek and jurisprudence. He showed very high talents, and 
while still young practised law with great success. But his 
taste for learning induced him to travel. After some years 
passed in the various centres of culture in Italy, he crossed the 
Alps and wandered northwards through France to Normandy 
—a country at that time scarcely civilized and almost un- 
known. There he settled at Avranches, and opened a school 
for the disciples who had joined him. The fame of his learn- 
ing spread, his following grew, and he prospered exceedingly. 
After three years he suddenly disappeared. Reflecting (says 
a biographer) that it is vanity to seek the praise of mortals, 
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and that all things tend to nothing save Him who made all 
things and them who aspire to Him, he therefore changed his 
heart and the object of his zeal in order to gain His Love. 
On his way to Rouen he was attacked, robbed, blindfolded 
and bound to a tree in a thicket off the road. He bewailed 
himself at first, but in the silence of the night entered into 
himself and tried to recite part of the Divine Office. Lay- 
man as he was, he failed for want of practice. The failure 
humbled him, and, turning to God, he promised, if He would 
spare his life, to devote it to His service. At dawn some 
travellers passing on the road, in answer to his cries, came 
and released him, and at his request directed him to Bec, the 
meanest and poorest monastery they knew. 

Herluin, a simple, saintly old man, once a soldier, had 
turned his poor estate into a hermitage, and when some of 
the neighbouring peasantry gathered to him to share his rude 
dwelling he had consented to rule them as their Abbot. Un- 
known to all, save the Abbot, Lanfranc was admitted here. 
For three years he remained hidden away from the world, 
overcoming himself by heroic humility and obedience. Once 
more, however, he prepared for flight, this time thinking to 
become a hermit. One reason for this was the laxity of an 
uneducated section of the community, who felt his strict ob- 
servance a reproach, and resented his charitable attempts to 
teach them better things. But the Abbot was warned of 
his intention ina dream. He prevailed upon him to remain, 
gave him a penance, received a renewal of his obedience, 
and on the first opportunity made him Prior of the monastery. 

Lanfranc was not slow to use his new authority for the 
good of all around him. The community grew and pros- 
pered. The Abbot's scruples overcome, a new and mag- 
nificent building arose in place of the unhealthy ruins they 
had inhabited hitherto; and to raise funds a school was 
opened, which quickly made Bec as famous a resort of scho- 
lars as Avranches had been. 

Berengarius of Tours, a scholar of some repute, who had 
fallen into heresy on the doctrine of the Eucharist, now 
sought to renew a former acquaintance with his rival in Nor- 
mandy. He wrote to Lanfranc, as to an old friend, a letter 
bearing the taint of his heresy. Through it Lanfranc him- 
self came under suspicion of error, and when he set out 
on business to Rome the suspicion followed him thither. But 
in the presence of Pope Leo and his court he defended him- 
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self and the true doctrine with brilliant success, and through- 
out the rest of his life remained the foremost champion of 
the Church’s teaching. In later years he wrote a book, Ox 
the Body and Blood of our Lord, in which the word “ Tran- 
substantiation " was first used, and the first scientific expo- 
sition given of the doctrine for which it stands. 

When, by an unlawful marriage, Duke William of Nor- 
mandy had involved his territories in a papal interdict, Lan- 
franc spoke openly against him for it, and incurred his angry 
censure thereby: he was to quit the country and the monastery 
was to be burnt. Leading a lame nag, the fugitive Prior fell 
in with the Duke himself. ‘‘ May it please you, my liege,” 
he said, “I am quitting your land on foot, because I can 
get no better beast than this. Give me a better horse, and 
sO may it please you the more.”’ The Duke smiled at the 
sally. Lanfranc followed it up with an eloquent expostula- 
tion, which won for him, first the admiration, then the warm 
friendship of the future conqueror. Taking the monk for 
counsellor, he now made his peace with God and the Church. 
Lanfranc obtained from the Pope a removal of the interdict 
and a dispensation for William and Matilda to continue as 
man and wife. In reparation, the pair were each to build an 
abbey in their city of Caen. The monk, who had no doubt 
inspired the idea of these noble monuments, was entrusted 
with their design and its execution; and before the King’s 
abbey of St. Stephen’s was completed he became its Abbot. 
Here again, to quote the twelfth century chronicler of Bec, 
he raised up “a great religious institution which continues 
to this day.” 

Even now he was not allowed to rest undisturbed. Many 
churches sought to have him for their Bishop, but he wisely 
preferred the peace of the cloister to the tumult of public 
affairs. To escape the Archbishopric of Rouen he put for- 
ward his former pupil, William, Bishop of Avranches, and 
even went to Rome to secure his election. 

When the Conqueror came to organize his English con- 
quest he found the Church in a sadly demoralized state. 
Stigand, the simoniacal Archbishop of Canterbury, had to 
be deposed, and all eyes immediately centred upon Lanfranc 
as the one man for the vacancy ; he alone seemed equal to the 
stupendous, yet delicate, task of spiritual regeneration to be 
accomplished in England before even the political settlement 
could be achieved. But Lanfranc resisted such a proposal 
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vehemently. However, William knew his man: when his 
threats and promises proved of no avail, after the entreaties 
of the queen and her son—a pupil and favourite of Lanfranc, 
the wayward Rufus, no doubt—had failed to move him, the 
office was thrust upon him as a religious obedience. A for- 
mal synod of laity and clergy — Abbots, Bishops and two 
papal legates, one of them a Cardinal—summoned him, and 
laid an express command upon him through his old superior 
and spiritual father, Herluin. Even then such was his “ holy 
anger and holy grief” that he seemed about to rebel, and 
asked for time to deliberate. 

Lanfranc’s share in the restoration of order to Church 
and State in this land is school-room knowledge. What is 
less generally known is the strong yet lovable personality 
of the Primate as it continued to display itself amid the 
dignities and duties of his high position. 

A man is known by his friends, and better by those that 
seek him than by those he seeks himself. The friendship of 
Lanfranc was eagerly sought by the greatest and best men of 
his age. The Conqueror found in him a trusty ally in all his 
magnanimous schemes. Popes valued him as a loyal son anda 
zealous and able defender of all the interests of Holy Church. 
The learned men of the time honoured him as a beloved 
master, and saintly monks bore him a love and veneration 
which more than anything else reveals to us the inward spirit 
of the man. 

It would be interesting to determine the exact degree of 
influence exercised by Lanfranc over the mind and policy of 
the Conqueror. It is certain that the counsel and practical 
wisdom of the Archbishop were behind much that he under- 
took; and it is highly probable that, dating from that first 
romantic encounter in Normandy, the soaring ideals of the 
son of the Vikings were inspired, moulded and directed 
by the strong, subtle genius of the cultured Lombard to whom 
he entrusted his whole final welfare, spiritual and temporal. 

History recognizes as the greatest spirit of that age the 
famous Hildebrand, Pope St. Gregory VII. Newman em- 
phasizes the eminence of Pope and Conqueror by a mutual 
comparison: “ It is the greatest compliment that the secular 
historiar. can pay to William, that Hildebrand kept at a dis- 
tance from him; it is the greatest compliment that the his- 
torian can pay to Hildebrand to say that William wished to 
gain his approbation.”” And we may add: one of the very 
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highest compliments that we can pay to Lanfranc is to observe 
that he was their intermediary; he won the appreciation of 
each for the other, and gained for himself the esteem and 
friendship of both. 

The note of admiration and profound respect in Gregory's 
letters to Lanfranc is unmistakable, but for evident reasons 
—personally the two were almost strangers, and the Pope’s 
private character was obscured behind the stern duties of his 
office—their correspondence lacks the warmth of intimate 
affection perceptible in the communications of Lanfranc and 
the preceding Pontiff, Alexander II. These two were related 
not merely as spiritual subject to spiritual Head, but also con- 
versely, as reverend master to former pupil; and truly de- 
lightful is the blending of conflicting sentiments on either 
side. When Lanfranc visited Rome—as he did twice in this 
pontificate—the Pope, contrary to all etiquette, rose from 
his throne to receive him. And, not content with giving him 
one pallium, taken, according to custom, from the Confession 
of St. Peter, he gave him the one that he himself was used 
to wear during his Mass. 

The most engaging aspect of Lanfranc’s many-sided 
character is his intercourse with his fellow-monks, St. Anselm 
and Abbot Herluin among the number. The latter had not 
the education to appreciate from within the breadth of culture 
or the magnificent aims of Lanfranc, but he had that higher 
education of the spirit which recognizes truth instinctively 
by its fruits; and it bears eloquent testimony to the interior 
life of the distinguished son to see the pride and confidence 
with which his ghostly father followed him to the end of 
their common career. Very affecting is the story of the 
reception of the old man at Canterbury by the Archbishop, 
when each strove with the other in a loving rivalry of re- 
spectful humility, and of the crowning joy of the venerable 
Abbot’s life when the completed abbey of Bec was solemnly 
consecrated by its most illustrious son. 

St. Anselm’s devotion to his master and predecessor can 
only be represented here by the almost incoherent words he 
himself addresses to him: “ Whenever you are pleased that 


1 We omit all mention here of Lanfranc’s relations with the successors of Gregory 
VII., and dismiss as long ago exploded the absurd statement of certain historians that 
William I, and Lanfranc both died out of the Church. For an exact view of the 
question, cf. ‘‘ Archbishop Lanfranc and his Mcdern Critics,"’ by Martin Rule, M.A., 
Dublin Review, Oct. 1881. 
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anything is pleasing to me, then it is pleasing to me indeed.” 
A pregnant utterance on such hallowed lips. 

The work of reformation and restoration achieved by 
Lanfranc at Canterbury and throughout England would alone 
entitle him to a high place on the nation’s roll of honour. 
But over and above these necessary labours, he left behind 
him monuments of his zeal for God's house and God's poor, 
which it were endless to enumerate. His own Cathedral at 
Canterbury was only one of the many edifices he built. Thanks 
to him, the monastic chapter founded by St. Augustine was 
preserved there, and similar chapters were erected or restored 
in other episcopal sees. With his own hand he revised Bibles 
and choir-books, and at his direction the liturgy was con- 
formed to the universal Roman rite. Church lands were 
improved by him and their revenues increased, and with the 
surplus moneys he founded and endowed hospitals and alms- 
houses. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Lanfranc’s genius 
was its sanity. His was a thorough, masterful, manly 
temper; the sweet graces of Christian charity which we have 
thus far considered were a refinement of nature to which the 
spirit ran when free to follow its ideal. There was a sterner, 
more matter-of-fact element in reserve for untoward circum- 
stances from without. He could be a strong ruler and an un- 
flinching adversary, or he could handle a delicate problem 
with consummate tact. When Thomas, Archbishop of York, 
attempted to shake off the jurisdiction which, since the days 
of Augustine and Paulinus, Canterbury had exercised over 
his see, he was resisted and defeated at every move: histori- 
cal records, Papal arbitration, a judicial gathering of legates, 
prelates and lay-lords, all were appealed to; yet without 
offence to his rival, to the authority of the Pope or to the 
patience of his King, Lanfranc successfully maintained his 
position. He was staunch in his loyalty to both King and 
Pope, and sometimes the apparently conflicting interests of 
Church and State left him awkwardly fixed. But his double 
allegiance was never a divided allegiance: his rule was to 
set God and duty before every other consideration, and that 
straightened every crooked path. When Gregory VII. in 
his days of distress insisted somewhat unreasonably on the 
payment by the Conqueror of certain promised dues, after 
some plain speaking on either side, each agreed to leave the 
settlement of the matter with the Archbishop. When the 
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lawless warrior-bishop Odo, brother of the King, was robbing 
the Church and the poor to enrich himself, Lanfranc dis- 
tinguished between his sacred character and that of un- 
ruly worldling in which he had sinned, and so resolved the 
Conqueror’s scruple to arrest him. This clearness of vision 
and singleness of aim comes out admirably in a letter to the 
Archbishop of Dublin, who had consulted his learned Primate 
on various points. Questions regarding the Sacraments were 
first answered, then the reply concludes: “ You have set me 
some questions of secular learning to solve; but a Bishop can 
ill afford time for such studies. In my younger days I 
confess I was much occupied in them; but when I under- 
took the care of souls I decided that I must give them up 
altogether.” 

Lanfranc’s life of eighty-four years was a strenuous one, 
and the last decade particularly was a trying time; neverthe- 
less, he preserved his powers of mind and heart unimpaired to 
the end, as he had always prayed and hoped he might. 
When he lay dying, with all his monks around him, a draught 
was offered to him to drink. But before accepting it he 
asked to be given the Eucharistic Lord he had so ably de- 
fended all his days. He received the Sacred Species with 
profound devotion, and then taking the proffered draught in 
his hand, but without swallowing it, calmly expired. As he 
had lived, so did he die. 

Let us now review this narrative in the light of eleventh 
century history. 

Lanfranc was born in Pavia and received his earliest 
training there. That was a promising start in life. It gave 
him advantages parallel to those of a man born in London in 
the time of Elizabeth. Pavia was the capital of Lombardy: 
it was the spring of a new and intense energy in European 
life, as well as a focus for the perdurable elements of Greek 
and Roman civilization which had long surrounded it. Just 
now it was struggling against the Saxon Emperors towards 
republican independence. The keen activity of the time 
would stimulate all the faculties of youth, the reconstructive 
tendencies would give them creative direction, the old-es- 
tablished traditions surviving would order them according to 
a proven ideal. It was in such an environment that Lanfranc 
won his first distinction as a lawyer. 

But the young man abandoned his legal profession and 
decided to travel. It is said he was in search of knowledge. 
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He evidently was in quest of something; how far he suc- 
ceeded in finding it the reader may judge for himself. First 
he visited the centres of learning in Italy. A widespread 
tradition associates his name with Bologna, where, about this 
time, be it observed, the study of Law was introduced from 
Northern Italy, and the life of the great medieval university. 
initiated thereby. There is no record that Lanfranc visited 
Salerno, but the presumption that he did so seems well 
founded. It was a Lombard city with strong Greek tra- 
ditions, and therefore doubly akin to Pavia. Moreover, it was 
here that Italy was witnessing for the first time the romantic 
exploits of a young race destined to captivate the mind and 
heart of Christian Europe in the next century, and lead it to 
the triumphs (and triumphant failures) of the Middle Ages: 
the Normans of Normandy. 

Lanfranc must surely have made the acquaintance of this 
fascinating people during his wanderings in Italy, and pro- 
bably he even divined something of their destiny ; for nothing 
less than the conscious mission of an apostle could have taken 
his aspirations and accomplishments across the Alps, past 
Chartres and Tours and Paris, direct to an unknown, half- 
civilized corner of France. His biographer says he went 
to improve the sorry state of learning there. Certainly 
the Normans were worth a teacher’s ambition. Already, in 
the short space of a century, these pagan sea-kings had 
assimilated Christianity, and with it French manners and 
language. And their introduction to civilization became the 
medieval renaissance; for it was their young blood that 
flowed in the veins of the new life: monasticism, scholas- 
ticism, chivalry and medieval art were all alike informed by 
their adventurous spirit and toned by their idealistic temper. 
And it is a fact, recognized by them in after-times, and ob- 
vious to us to-day, that it was Lanfranc who first deliberately. 
directed their young enthusiasm into those channels and 
guided its early course along each one. Indeed we believe 
that a close attention to what he consciously and of set pur- 
pose achieved in this respect would reveal a personality at 
work influencing the whole subsequent civilization of Europe 
to a degree and with a success that would surprise modern 
historians, and according to an ideal that would mystify most 
of them. 

His influence on letters is generally acknowledged. From 
Avranches and Bec a wave of elegant Latinity spread over 
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France and England, and became the medium of cultured 
thought in monastic hall and university. In these two es- 
sentially medieval institutions, and in their characteristic 
studies—Scripture, Theology, Metaphysics and Law, Civil 
and Canon—there are traces of his initiative, as historians in 
many cases allow. 

His life and writings prove the important part he played 
in the monastic revival of the age; his creations at Bec and 
Caen bore each a large progeny, all stamped with his origi- 
nality in their rule, their studies, their buildings—their whole 
ideal and practice in a word. 

There are striking coincidences between his career and 
the rise of universities. These were developed upon two 
separate prototypes: Bologna and Paris. The former was de- 
scended from the old imperial schools, which had died out in 
the north but still continued south of the Alps. It was 
primarily an assemblage of students, with lay-masters of their 
own choice, and without acknowledged dependence upon any 
ecclesiastical authority. Its distinctive faculties were civil 
and canon law. Paris took up the new regime of Bec and 
Tours. It became the theological centre of Europe, es- 
sentially constituted of masters, and from the first directly 
controlled by Rome. Corresponding to these facts we find 
the following in the life of Lanfranc: He visited Bologna as 
a student and brought with him a knowledge of the incipient 
science of law. He left Italy to humanize the Normans, but, 
being converted, dedicated himself to sacred science. His 
meditation on the Scriptures terminated in scientific Biblical 
work. His controversy on the Real Presence advanced the 
scientific study of Theology, and ran into Metaphysics. His 
science and practice of Law reappeared in a monastic Rule, 
and in the reconstitution of the English Church. More than 
this, Ivo, the first professor of Canon (as distinct from civil) 
Law at Bologna, had been his pupil at Bec; and Anselm, “ the 
Father of Scholasticism,” and indirectly the occasion of the 
celebrity of the Paris schools, was indebted to him, not merely 
for his learning and cast of thought, but for principles fun- 
damental to his mind and character. 

The conclusion hinted at here has been worked out in 
detail by a high authority on the period, but with regard to 
one only of the departments indicated. Asserting his belief 
“that had it not been for Lanfranc the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of Normandy might have had no existence,” he later 
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adds: “ He gave the distinctive characteristics of Pavian 
art a new home, first in Normandy, then in England; but in 
doing so he enhanced them with the stamp of the whole of 
his original and aspiring genius.”! But we would go further 
than this: for “ Pavian art ” we would substitute “ traditions 
of Greco-Roman civilization surviving and revivified at 
Pavia "’; and for “ his original and aspiring genius "’ we read 
“the old ideal, sublime yet practical, of the Church of 
Christ.” 

For that, and nothing less, was the secret of Lanfranc’s 
greatness, and the greatness of his age—the Spirit of Truth 
“ that reacheth from end to end, disposing all things power- 
fully and sweetly.” Under that spirit man and age rose 
through grade after grade of human development, until at 
last nature was crowned by grace. Thus was achieved a 
perfect work, true to nature, as we recognize by the natural 
fruits it bore—thorough manliness, healthy life, sane genius, 
splendid success; true also to grace, as we recognize by the 
spiritual refinement of those same natural fruits, sealed as they 
all were with the standard of the Cross—with Faith, and 
Obedience, and the Renunciation of all things present for an 
Ideal that is to come. 

We of the twentieth century are much exercised with 
certain problems which we call modern, and which ultimately 
are reducible to one: the art of making men. Upon some 
perfections of manliness and mankind we are all agreed; we 
admit the virtue of health and strength and gentleness, of 
order and efficiency and peace. But as to the whole man and 
the whole society we are hopelessly at variance; we quarrel 
about their ultimate analysis, and about the spirit which is 
their constructive principle. Could the world ever consent 
to look for wisdom in foolishness, it might learn much to-day 
from the study of our simple forefathers. When each of us 
shall have trained ourselves to manhood as thoroughly as Lan- 
franc did, then shall questions of general education and civi- 
lization quietly disappear; we shall have revived the Truce 
of God and brought it up to date. 


JOHN BAPTIST REEVES, O.P. 


1 Martin Rule, M.A., Editor of Eadmer’s Life of Anselm (Rolls’ Series) and Bio- 
grapher of the Saint. The whole of his article in the Dudlin Review (Oct. 1881), from 
which the above is quoted, isa striking confirmation of the mo/if of this study. 














THE CAPITULATION. 








‘“‘In Manus Tuas!”’ 





I. 


BECAUSE I early turned to seek Thy Face, 

And saw my happiness was in Thy grace? 

Because I claimed, betimes, my lot and part 

In the great Hostel of Thy Sacred Heart? 

Nay! I am he that did Thy suit despise, 

Mocked at Thy messengers and slew Thy spies, 
Nor found it e’er too early, e’er too late 

To hug the things Thou wouldst have had me hate! 
Vain then Thy lurings, fruitless Thy commands! 
—'Tis by ¢his road I come into Thy Hands! 





II. 


Thou knowst if oft my own were stretched to Thee, 
When not a stone’s throw sundered Thee and me; 
When Thou wouldst still besiege my board and bed, 
And show the Breast where I could couch my head, 
And make me, daily, feel the silent stress 

Of Thy persistent dogged tenderness. 

Then, whenso’er it was my whim to turn, 

Thy priest would wait, Thy altar-candles burn,— 
Now, through strange straits and God-deserted strands, 
I toil—to yield myself into Thy Hands! 


III, 


That Thou mayest welcome me, like one of old, 
With fatling slain, rich robe, and ring of gold? 
Nay! Since transgression was so dear to me, 
Dear, in its turn, has grown its penalty, 

And, with my journey, still increased my trust 
That I should feel the scourge and taste the dust. 
What though Thy judgments, all with mercy blent, 
Plead with Thy Love to spare the penitent,— 
That Love, no less, my yearning understands— 
—Grant that 1 fall into Love’s ruthless Hands! 


G. M. HORT. 
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VII. THE ANIMA CHRISTI. 


ALTHOUGH the Axima Christi is found in most modern 
prayer-books, and although it has of late years received quasi- 
liturgical recognition by being included in the supplementary 
matter of the Roman Breviary, it would probably be rash to 
assume that all Catholic readers know it by heart. For that 
reason I set it down here side by side with a simple prose 
translation. The text is that indulgenced by Pius IX., Jan. 9, 
1854, and now alone in current use. The heading as here 
given still holds its ground in the most recent breviaries. 


ASPIRATIONS OF ST. IGNATIUS TO 
OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER. 


ASPIRATIONES S. IGNATII AD SS. 
REDEMPTOREM. 





Anima Christi, sanctifica me. 
Corpus Christi, salva me. 
Sanguis Christi, inebria me. 
Aqua lateris Christi, lava me. 


Passio Christi, conforta me. 

O bone Jesu, exaudi me. 

Intra tua vulnera absconde me. 
Ne permittas me separari a Te. 


Ab hoste maligno defende me. 
In hora mortis mea voca me; 
Et jube me venire ad Te. 

Ut cum sanctis tuis laudem Te 


In secula szeculorum. Amen. 


Soul of Christ, sanctify me. 

Body of Christ, save me. 

Blood of Christ, inebriate me. 
Water from the side of Christ, wash 


me. 
Passion of Christ, strengthen me. 
O Good Jesus, hear me. 
Within Thy wounds hide me. 
Suffer me not to be parted from 
Thee. 
From the malignant foe defend me. 
At the hour of my death call me, 
And bid me come to Thee, 
That with Thy saints I may praise 
Thee 
For all eternity. Amen. 


The first point which naturally invites attention is the 
title, “Aspirations of St. Ignatius to our Most Holy 


Redeemer.” 


As stated above, this heading, which is com- 








monly found in the Breviaries printed twenty or thirty years 
ago, is still apparently retained in the new editio typica of 
Pope Pius X. Obviously no more authority attaches to this 
description of the Anima Christi as “ Aspirations of St. 
Ignatius" than is involved in many other attributions of 
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authorship appearing in the Breviary. The Athanasian Creed, 
or Quicunque vult, is certainly not the composition of St. 
Athanasius, though his name stands at the beginning of it. 
The Ze Deum has no just title to be known as the “ hymn 
of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine,” while as regards the 
patristic readings of the Office it is notorious that scores of 
these lessons have no connexion with the Fathers whose 
names are now prefixed to them.!' Further, it is difficult to 
ascertain how far the Preparatio and the Gratiarum Actio 
post Missam, though usually included in a priest’s Office 
book, can claim any official character. The Breviaries 
printed in the middle of the last century did not invariably 
contain this supplementary matter, and where the thanks- 
giving after Mass was inserted, we commonly find nothing 
more than what is authorized by the Roman Missal. This does 
not include the Anima Christi. None the less every copy 
which I have seen of the new editio typica of Pius X.’s 
Breviary, whether printed in Rome, Germany, France, or 
Belgium, now contains the Anima Christi in the Gratiarum 
Actio post Missam, and it is in each case described in the 
title as “ Aspirations of St. Ignatius.’ 

There would, then, have been ample justification for Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward if in a recent lecture at Boston he had ex- 
pressed himself as he was reported to have done in the news- 
papers, and had described the Anima Christi as “ a prayer 
written by the Founder of the Jesuits." But in view of Mr. 
Ward's plain statement in his Zi/e of Cardinal Newman, the 
report must certainly be inaccurate. There Mr. Ward tells 
us how the Cardinal quite at the end of his life exchanged 
‘“‘ words of sympathy and fellowship with an adherent of his 


* See the list of these spurjous extracts in the Appendix to the French 
translation of Dom Baumer's History of the Breviary. 

? So far as I can make out, the Anima Christi is nowhere to be found either in 
the Preparation for Mass or Thanksgiving printed in the Missale Romanum, 
but it occurs under the heading of Gratiarum Actio post Missam in all the edi- 
tions of the Breviary which I have been able to consult subsequent to about 
1860. The earliest ‘* Office Books *’ containing it which I have so far met 
with are the Plantin texts for special seasons, for example, the volume for the 
Corpus Christi Office (Antwerp, 1756), and that for Pentecost (1760). ‘The 
Anima Christi is not found in the Breviarium Romanum (Mechlin, Hanicq, 8vo. 
1843), nor in that printed at Rome (Salviucci 8vo. 1843); but in the 4to. Edi- 
tion issued by Pustet in 1862 with all possible ecclesiastical approbations, it 
appears entitled as at present “ Aspirationes S. Ignatii ad SS. Redemptorem.” 
Curiously enough in the editions of the Breviary issued by Pustet shortly be- 
fore the changes introduced by Pius X., the name of St. Ignatius had been 
left out before the Anima Christi, and it appeared simply as “ Aspirationes ad 
SS. ~~ (gael but now in Pustet’s newest edition the old title has been 
restored. 
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own early Evangelical creeed—Mr. Edwards—sending him his 
own translation of the ancient prayer used by St. Ignatius 
Loyola in his Spiritual Exercises.” This is an absolutely 
correct description of the Azima Christi, and Mr. Ward goes 
on to quote the Cardinal's short letter of greeting in full, 
with its final clause, “ I shall venture to send you what I may 
call my Creed over leaf."" That the venerable nonagenarian 
after his unique religious experience should speak of these 
pious ejaculations as “ my Creed ” is alone a remarkable and 
touching fact. But it is still more interesting to learn that 
the metrical translation, beginning “ Soul of Christ be my. 
salvation,” was Cardinal Newman’s own composition. So 
far as I can make out, it was first printed in Father Ambrose 
St. John’s translation of the Raccolta, 1857, where he speaks 
of it as having been contributed by “a very dear friend.” * 
Moreover, Father John Pollen, S.J., tells me that at the 
Oratory School, Edgbaston, in his time, this translation of 
the Anima Christi was attached to a big crucifix in the public 
church so that it could easily be recited by those who knelt 
before it. The same translation without indication of author- 
ship is printed in the Birmingham Oratory Hymn-book, 1862 
and 1885. I reproduce it here with the heading under which 
Cardinal Newman sent it to Mr. Edwards: 


My Creep. 
Soul ot Christ, be my sanctification; 
Body of Christ, be my salvation; 
Blood of Christ, fill all my veins; 
Water of Christ’s side, wash out my stains; 
Passion of Christ, my comfort be; 
O good Jesu, listen to me: 
In Thy wounds I fain would hide, 
Ne’er to be parted from Thy side; 
Guard me, should the foe assail me; 
Call me when my life shall fail me; 
Bid me come to Thee above 
With Thy saints to sing Thy love, 

World without end. Amen.® 


But to return to the Breviary heading which describes 
this prayer as “aspirations of St. Ignatius,” there can be 


1 The Raccolta, authorized translation by Ambrose St. John, of the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri, Birmingham (London, 1857). Translator’s Preface, 
p- xiv. 

2 See Ward, The Lije of John Henry Cardinal Newman, new impression, 
1913, Vol. II., p. 536. Although this translation is not included in any edition 
of the Verses on Various Occasions, I have no doubt that Mr. Ward must be 
right in stating positively that the rendering is Newman's. 
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no question that the founder of the Jesuits was not the author 
of it, though it is plain that it was very familiar to him as 
a devotional formula. To say the truth, if we study at all 
closely the allusions made to the Anima Christi in the 
Spiritual Exercises, we notice at once that the Saint takes 
it for granted that the prayer will be already known, like 
the Our Father, Hail Mary, Creed, and Salve Regina. In 
the earliest copies of the Exercises there is not even any 
attempt made to supply the text of the Anima Christi, which 
is very different from the course pursued in regard to the 
Sume Domine et suscipe and other incidental prayers of 
which the Saint was confessedly the author. Further it 
should, I think, in fairness be said that the more authoritative 
and competent of Jesuit writers have never claimed the 
authorship of the Anima Christi for the founder of their 
Order. For example, the Bollandist, Father Pinius (1731), 
who contributed the Life of St. Ignatius Loyola to the Acta 
Sanctorum, in the seventh volume for July, dismisses the 
matter curtly enough by saying that the prayer was already 
to be found in print when St. Ignatius was eight years old, 
and he quotes to this effect the translation of the older Life 
by Father Bartoli. Similarly Father Nakatenus, S.J., when 
including the Axima Christi in his famous compilation the 
Celeste Palmetum (1660), speaks of it simply as a prayer 
S. P. Ignatio olim familiaris, “ once familiar to our Holy 
Father Ignatius.” In modern times the two articles which 
have most clearly elucidated the history of the Anima Christi 
have both appeared in Jesuit periodicals, one by Father 
Baesten in the Précis Historigues of Brussels for 1883, the 
other by Father G. M. Dreves in the Stimmen aus Maria 
Laach for 1898. Further, Mgr. Battandier, when writing 
on the same subject in 1881 in the Revue de l Art Chretien,» 
remarks, ‘the learned Jesuits whom I have consulted on the 
subject have unanimously told me that the tradition of the 
Society describes St. Ignatius not as the author but as the pro- 
pagator (wvulgarisateur) of the prayer.” 

But if the devotional formula which we are discussing is 
older than the time of the founder of the Jesuits, to whom is its 
authorship to be assigned? A correspondent, writing in a 
recent number of 7he 7adlet (March 27, 1915), says quite 
positively that it was composed by a Franciscan friar, and that 
it was in use before St. Ignatius was born. The latter part 


' Revue, 1881, p. 21. 
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of the statement is incontestably true, but I know of no re- 
liable evidence which supports the former. The only Fran- 
ciscan whose name seems to be connected with the Anima 
Christi is the Blessed Bernardino da Feltre. A modern bio- 
grapher, M. E. Flornoy, attributes the authorship to him, 
without a trace of misgiving, writing in the following terms: 


A prayer composed by Bernardino became popular and is 
still recited in our own day. Pius IX. by a decree issued in 
1854 has even attached indulgences to this beautiful formula 
of devotion. Some writers call it the prayer of St. Ignatius be- 
cause the Saint was fond of repeating it and recommended it 
for the use of the faithful, but Bernardino is undoubtedly its 
author (mais trés certainement Bernardin en est lauteur). He 
used to invite his Brothers to recite it after celebrating Mass. 
It is an outburst of faith and love in which the ardent soul of 
the Beato seems to live again.! 


Whereupon M. Flornoy quotes in Latin the whole text 
of the prayer as given above. This is not very convincing, 
and is disposed of by exactly the same argument which ren- 
ders it impossible that the prayer should have been written 
by St. Ignatius. Blessed Bernardino was born in 1439, and 
died in 1494. Now, the Anima Christi has been found, not 
in one or two, but in as many as a dozen or more manuscripts, 
which unquestionably date from the fourteenth century. 
There can be no question that the prayer is a good hundred 
years older than Bernardino’s time. The matter is so plain 
that I have not thought it worth while to try to trace the source 
of M. Flornoy’s confident assertion. The same statement is 
found in Pére Léon’s Auréole Séraphique,? and possibly may 
have originated with the continuators of Wadding, but this 
I have not verified. 

A third suggested origin for the Anima Christi, attribut- 
ing its composition to Pope John XXII., brings us at least 
to an epoch which is in accord with the external conditions 
of the problem. The pontificate of John XXII. lasted from 
1316 to 1334, and no copy of the prayer has yet been dis- 
covered which can confidently be assigned to an earlier date. 
It would therefore be intrinsically quite possible that Pope 


* E. Flornoy, Le B. Bernardin da Feltre, in the Series ‘ Les Saints," Paris, 


1897, p- 190. 
2 In the English adaptation of this work, Lives of the Saints and Blessed of 
the Three Orders of St. Francis, Taunton, 1886, this assertion is repeated. 


Vol. iii. p. 256. 
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John should have written it, but the evidence which would 
assign it to him seems to me exceedingly slight and of ab- 
solutely no value. With all respect for the high authority 
in questions of hymnology of the late Father G. M. Dreves, 
I venture to urge that the desire of bringing his researches to 
some positive result has led him to show much more favour 
to this wild suggestion than is in any way warranted by the 
facts. Even as it is, Father Dreves presents the final outcome 
of his inquiry in very guarded terms: 


We must [he writes] content ourselves with this proposition. 
The Anima Christi originated in the first half of the fourteenth 
century; it was indulgenced by John XXII. in the year 1330, 
and was perhaps composed by himself. We have no evidence 
upon which to base the suggestion of any other authorship.” 


But before formulating this statement Father Dreves has 
assured his readers, with all the emphasis of spaced type, 
that “it is not too much to say that at the end of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century John XXII. passed 
for the author of the Anima Christi.”* This seems to me 
to be distinctly an exaggeration, and though the learned 
writer speaks vaguely of a number of manuscripts which bear 
out his assertion, he specifies but one, and confirms it with a 
reference to a single printed Diurnal of the year 1511. In 
the face of the long list of Horae, etc., which mention the 
supposed indulgence of John XXII.—the terms of the grant 
itself vary most distractingly—without any reference to the 
authorship of the prayer, the very occasional introduction of 
a word like fecit or compilavit seems to me to have little 
significance. In any case these definite attributions are late 
in date, and so far as concerns any claims of John XXII. to 
have written the prayer, I am inclined to attach more im- 
portance to such a note as the following, which occurs in a 
British Museum manuscript (Harleian 1260) of the four- 
teenth century: ¢ 

The Lord Pope John XXII. granted to all who are truly 
penitent and who have confessed their sins, if they say this prayer 
between the Elevation and the third Agnus Dei, three thousand 
days of indulgence as often as it be said; and subject to the 

* See his article ‘‘ Wer hat das Anima Christi verfasst?”’ in the Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach, 1898, vol. liv., and especially pp. 498—502. 

? Ibid. p. 502. 

3 Ibid. p. 500. 


4 The MS., according to Mr. Mearns, is of English execution, and may be 
dated about 1370. In the MS., of course, the rubric is in Latin. 
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same conditions he gave it to the King of France written in 
letters of gold. 


With one or. two quite unimportant variations, to be 
noticed later, the text of the Anima Christi, which follows this 
rubric, is identical with that now in use. Supposing that we 
could feel any confidence in the fact of the sending of this 
copy to the King of France, one would gladly admit that 
such an act favoured the presumption of papal authorship. 
Unfortunately, however, any serious study of the indulgence 
rubrics attached to formule of devotion in the fifteenth or 
even the fourteenth century, soon produces a spirit of utter 
scepticism as to their value as historical sources. Father 
Dreves and Father Baesten, on their part, seem quite satis- 
fied from the unanimity with which the manuscripts agree 
in attributing to John XXII. some concession of indulgence 
for the Anima Christi that such a grant must really have 
been made by the Pope. It may be admitted, certainly, that 
the practice of attaching indulgences to the recitation of par- 
ticular prayers came into use about that time, and it may also 
be admitted that some of the statements which we find in our 
manuscripts are exceptionally definite and precise regard- 
ing the date of the indulgence granted for the Anima Christi. 
The following from a Vatican manuscript (Palatine 537) of 
the fifteenth century! is in this respect quite unusual :? 


The Lord John XXII., Pope, in the fourteenth year of his 
pontificate granted to all as often as they say this prayer an in- 
dulgence for their deadly sins of three thousand days and for 
their venial sins of a thousand years, which same prayer was 
published at Avignon on Holy Thursday by the said Pope in the 
year of our Lord 1330. 


The text of the Anima Christi follows, agreeing closely 
with that of the English manuscript last quoted, and it must 
be owned that the fourteenth year of Pope John XXII. did 
coincide with A.D. 1330. From this it might be argued that 
the rubric copied some contemporary source, that the state- 
ment about the solemn publication on Maundy Thursday was 
therefore probably correct, and that this display of interest in 
the prayer constituted a presumption that the Pope was him- 

* A note in Der Katholik, Jan. 1904 (p. 80), calls the MS. fifteenth century, 
but Father Dreves describes it as of the fourteenth. 

2 Dns johannes papa XXII pontificatus sui anno xiiij concessit omnibus 
tociens quociens dixerint hanc orationem de indulgentia peccatorum crimi- 


nalium tria millia dierum et de venialibus mille annos ; que oratio fuit publicata 
Avinioni die jovis sancta per dictum papam anno Dni mcccxxx. 
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self the author. But so long as the actual grant of indulgence 
cannot be produced from the papal register argument on these 
lines is very unreliable. The one thing which is quite certain 
is that, apart from the mention of the name of John XXII., 
hardly any two of the indulgence rubrics agree, and that the 
amount of the indulgence varies from three hundred days to 
a thousand years. Moreover, there is another important point 
to be borne in mind. Just as certain famous wits are credited 
with all the unappropriated doz mots, just as certain names 
in literature have fugitive pieces of all kinds fathered upon 
them, just as great conquerors or famous saints attract to them- 
selves in the sagas of the people innumerable legends which 
are without historical foundation, so there was undoubtedly a 
tendency in the middle ages to attribute all indulgences and 
devotional practices to a few well-known pontiffs. Pope John 
XXII. was one of these, and it needs but a slight acquaintance 
with the manuscript Horae and prayer-books of the fifteenth 
century to appreciate the fact that nearly half of the more or 
less apocryphal indulgences which one finds in such collec- 
tions were credited to him. Thus it was John XXII., who was 
the reputed author of “the Sabbatine indulgence,” attached 
to the Carmelite scapular, and this privilege is supposed to 
have grown out of a vision of our Blessed Lady, of which he 
had been personally the recipient. It was John XXII. who 
was stated in many manuscripts to be the author of the little 
office of the Passion, beginning: /alris sapientia veritas 
divina, Deus homo captus est hora matutina, which devotion 
also he is supposed to have enriched with an indulgence.' 
It should, however, be mentioned at the same time that Pope 
Benedict XII., and also a certain Archbishop A®gidius, were 
equally credited with this little office. Again, to John XXII. 
was assigned the authorship of an indulgenced antiphon and 
prayer commemorative of Lazarus, Fremuit Jesus spiritu et 
tur bavil semetipsum, etc.,2 while a certain devotion to the Holy 
Face or Vernicle was still more widely attributed to him. Wit- 
ness, for example, the following rubric from a printed Horae 
of Sarum Use published in 1510: 


This prayer is made by our holy father the Pope John the 
XXII and he hath graunted unto all them that devoutely say this 
praiere beholdyng the gloriouse visage or vernacle of our Lord 


* See e.g. the British Museum MS. Addit. 37, 787, fol. 96 8. 
* Ibid. f. 69. Cf. MS. 80 of Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, fol. 109. 
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V thousand dayes of pardon. And he that cannot saye this prayer 
let theym saye V Pater noster, V aves and a Credo 


SALVE SANCTA FACIES NOSTRI REDEMPTORIS &c.1 


Of course it is intrinsically possible that John XXII. may 
really have been the author of all these popular prayers (and 
others might be added to the list), for no evidence is forth- 
coming that they were older than his time, but in one or two 
instances, his name is attached to devotions which are un- 
doubtedly of much more ancient date. One instance of this 
kind is particularly interesting because the attribution is con- 
temporary and looks at first sight quite convincing. In a 
beautifully-illuminated little Horae of French workmanship, 
which once belonged to John Ruskin, and which is now MS. 
Addit. 36,684 in the British Museum, we find attached to the 
prayer O intemerata the following rubric: 


Et l’an del incarnation que jhesus soffri passion mil iii ccc et 
xviij ans fist certe orison pape jehans et tant de fois que on le dira 
ccc jours de pardon on aura.? 


Now this manuscript is assigned by the Museum experts to 
the year 1330, in other words, to the period of the pontificate 
of John XXII. himself, nevertheless the plain statement of the 
rubric that Pope John composed the prayer and indulgenced 
it in 1318 is certainly quite incorrect so far as the question of 
authorship goes. The fact is that this formula, O intemerata, 
which is very commonly ascribed to St. Edmund of Canter- 
bury, who died in 1240, is even older than St. Edmund, and 
goes back to the twelfth century. It must, therefore, be toler- 
ably obvious that we can place no reliance upon those few 
rubrics of much later date which attribute to Pope John XXII. 
the authorship of the Anima Christi. 

But that the invocations beloved by St. Ignatius and by 
Cardinal Newman belong, as already stated, to the epoch of 
the early Avignon Popes, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
Two monuments in particular remain which securely attest 
both the antiquity of the prayer and its wide diffusion. Tak- 
ing the later of these two first in order, we are conducted far 
away to the south of Spain, to the city of Seville. In the 
wonderful old palace known as the Alcazar, which for some 
five hundred years had been the residence of the Moorish 
despots, the Kings of Castille and Leon, after the reconquest 


* Horae secundum usum Sarum, Paris, T. Kerver, 1510. 
2 MS. Addit. 36, 684, fol. 78, 
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of Andalusia, re-established themselves in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. About the year 1364, in the time of 
Pedro the Cruel, the palace of the Alcazar went through a 
thorough restoration. A very beautiful hall, which after- 
wards, from the redecoration of its ceiling in 1524, came 
to be known as the “ Hall of Charles V.,” was constructed by 
Moorish workmen, and its principal entrance offers a singu- 
larly beautiful specimen of their handicraft. But just as in 
Moorish art Arabic inscriptions are often introduced, so here 
in this magnificent doorway effective plaster mouldings, now 
somewhat injured by time, set out a long Christian inscription 
in beautifully formed Latin capitals. For a long time all 
details were hidden under the thick coats of whitewash, but 
about the year 1880 this was carefully removed, and the let- 
tering, so far as it was still legible, was restored to view. The 
inscription thus disclosed proved to be nothing less than a ver- 
sion of the Anima Christi, quite certainly recognizable, though 
many of the words seem to have been strangely distorted by 
the ignorance of the Moorish workmen. Here at any rate 
is the text as deciphered by Sefior Jose Gestoso y Perez, a 
Spanish antiquary of high distinction: 


MH ANIMA : CRISTE : SANCTIFICAME : CORPUS CRISTE : 
SALVAME : QU A TU : EST : CRISTUS LIBRAME : ACALAT: S: 
CRISTE : LAUAME ; PASOS : CRISTE : CONFORTAME : OBENES : 
IHESUS : AUDE ME : INIPRIMITAS : SEPARARE : TE : APOSTOL : 
MADINO ; DEFENDE ME.! 


From various archzological considerations it becomes 
practically certain that the year 1364 may be considered to 
date the construction and ornamentation of this doorway with 
all desirable exactitude. 

Turning now to central Europe at a still earlier epoch of 
the same century, we are able to point to clear evidence that 
the Anima Christi was in familiar use in the year 1344. At 
that time the celebrated mystic, Margaret Ebner, who lived 
in a convent near Dillingen, was keeping a sort of diary of 
her spiritual experiences for the benefit of her director, the 
Dominican Father, Henry of Nérdlingen. At Christmastide 
in 1344 she has an entry which may be thus roughly para- 
phrased : 

Now do I desire with my whole heart that Thy pure truth, 
Lord Jesus Christ, may complete and develope and inform my 


* J. Gestoso y Perez, Sevilla monumental y artistica, Sevilla, 1889, Vol. i. 
pp. 356-357. Cf. Baestens, in the Precis Historiques, 1883. 
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life. I had read how long our Saviour was a denizen on earth 
that is to say twelve thousand four hundred and ten days and 
then an interior desire possessed me to make compensation for 
myself and for those I loved, for the days that I had wasted in 
living out of His truth, by repeating so many times the Pater 
noster for each day of His earthly life. And so I prayed re- 
citing at each fifty [Pater nosters] the prayer Anima Christi 
sanctifica me and I besought that from His holy sufferings I 
might gain strength to resist all evil that might befall me in 
thought in word or in deed. 


A second reference to the Anima Christi follows a little 
further on, and other incidental allusions make it clear that 
the text which Margaret Ebner had before her was identical 
in substance with that which we know now. 

Apart from the (as they appear to me) untrustworthy 
rubrics connecting the prayer with Pope John XXII., this is 
the earliest mention of the Anima Christi which can be se- 
curely dated, and seeing that we find it here in a strongly 
Dominican atmosphere, there remains a certain probability 
that it may have had its origin among the Friars Preachers. 
The wide and rapid diffusion which is evidenced by the pro- 
venance of the Horae, etc., containing it, suggests the in- 
fluence of some popular religious Order, but on the other 
hand, I know of no other definite facts which would go to show 
that this rhythmus was specially familiar among the Domini- 
cans. The statement made in Za Journée dominicaine?® that 
it was written by St. Thomas Aquinas must be accounted a 
pure guess as long as no verifiable references are produced in 
support of the theory. In fact, the same /ournée dominicaine 
insinuates that the distinctively Dominican form of the prayer 
was one in which epithets were introduced, thus: 


Anima Christi sanctissima, sanctifica me 
Corpus Christi sacratissimum, salva me 
Sanguis Christi pretiosissime, inebria me 
Aqua lateris Christi purissima, lava me, &c. 


Now this is certainly not the form in which it was known to 
Margaret Ebner, nor, so far as I am aware, to any fourteenth 
century scribe who copied or translated it. It may be inter- 
esting to set down the text of the earliest translation now 


* See Ph. Strauch, Offenbarungen der Margaretta Ebner, Freiburg, 1882, 
pp. 80—83; and O. Kehrein in Der Katholik, 1898, ii. p. 119. 

2 La Journée dominicaine @ usage des fréres et des Sceurs du Tiers Ordre 
de la pénitence de St. Dominique, Paris, 1865, p. 308. 
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accessible. It is a Middle High German version of the 
fourteenth century which Dr. Kehrein has copied from a 
manuscript in the Abbey library of Engelberg, Switzerland. 
Those who read even a little German will at once perceive 
that it reproduces a text substantially identical with that now 
familiar to all: 


Diu sele Cristi heilige mich. 

Der licham Cristi behalte mich. 

Das bluot Cristi das trenke mich. 

Das wasser der siten Cristi das wesche mich. 
Das liden Cristi sterke mich. 

O guter Jhesu erhdre mich. 

Und lasse mich von dir gescheiden nit. 
Vor dem bGsen viende behut mich. 

Und setze mich zu dir, 

Das ich dich mit dinen heiligen engelen 
Lobe von ewen ze ewen. Amen.! 


All things considered, the Axima Christi seems to have 
preserved a remarkably pure text through the six centuries 
of its existence. Variants, of course, there are, the most not- 
able of which is the form of the concluding phrase: 


Et pone me juxta Te 
Ut cum angelis tuis laudem Te 


where we now read: 


Et jube me venire ad Te 
Ut cum sanctis tuis laudem Te 


but this variation is plainly of little importance. Insertions 
of additional clauses are also not uncommon. For example, 
after Passio Christi conforta me MS. Addit. 37,787 inserts: 
Mors Christi vivifica me (Death of Christ, give me life), and 
a sixteenth century manuscript written for Catherine de 
Medici interpolates Sudor vultus Christi virtuosissimi, sana 
me (Sweat of the most wonder-working face of Christ heal 
me).? Another insertion occasionally found in Amor Christi 
purifica me (Love of Christ purify me) ;* and it should also 
be noticed that certain copies begin O anima Christi, etc. 
Of all the slight changes which have been introduced the most 


* Kehrein in Der Katholik, 1898, ii., p. 119. 

2 See Revue de l’Art Chrétien, 1881, p. 21. This is found still earlier in the 
Heures de Lengres, Paris, Vostre, 1502. See Julian, Dict. of Hymnology, 
p- 1605. 


3 This Father Dreves quotes from an Italian manuscript, Stimmen, 1898, I, 
p. 503. 
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important is the addition of what is now the seventh line, 
Intra tua vulnera absconde me, which is apparently to be 
found in few of the earlier texts. We meet it almost for the 
first time in the Ortulus Anime of 1500, and it is the form 
there printed which was familiar to St. Ignatius Loyola and 
is now indulgenced and inserted in our Breviaries. 

In conclusion I am tempted to suggest that it is matter 
for regret that in the official Manual of Prayers jor Congre- 
gational Use drawn up by the English Hierarchy in 1886, 
the Anima Christi is not included. While this collection 
contains such unusual devotions as the “Mysteries of the Holy 
Childhood,” and the “ Seven Offerings of the Precious Blood,” 
etc., it seems somewhat perverse to omit a prayer, still in 
common use, which was familiar to our English forefathers 
before the Reformation, and which breathes so pure a spirit 
of medizval simplicity and devotion. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


* Printed at Strassburg in 1500 by Johann Griininger, fol. clxix. b. See 
Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology, 2nd Edn., p. 1,605. 
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SINCE the days of the Oxford Movement it has been the 
fashion for non-Catholics to write the Lives of the Saints. 
Some of these Lives are charming—some the reverse ; but with 
few exceptions they have one characteristic in common—they 
bear the stamp of having been written from without and 
not from within. 

It may be interesting to note wherein the differences lie. 
Perhaps the most important one is that the writer from with- 
out seems to have a certain lack of reverence for his subject. 
He is hail-fellow-well-met with the Saints—even with the 
Apostles. He gives it to be understood (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) that, if he had been present at certain important 
moments in “Paul's” career and could have helped him 
with his advice, things would certainly have turned out better 
than they did. He “ regrets” that such and such a Saint 
should have taken such and such a line of action. “ We can- 
not approve him in this,” he remarks judicially. He seems to 
have overlooked the fact that the Saints were seeking the ap- 
proval of God, and cared little for that of men. Again, he 
objects to mortification, especially if carried to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and usually stigmatizes it as folly. The 
miraculous sticks in his throat: he apologizes for it and tries 
to explain it away. The higher states of prayer are to hima 
stumbling-block, while visions are usually the outcome of 
imagination, hysteria, or starvation. 

All these characteristics are clearly to be seen in a series 
of Lives of the Saints (in sixteen volumes) written by the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould, a writer of some note on many sub- 
jects. This series, which is to be had at most free libraries 
and may be assumed to be the standard Anglican work upon 
the subject, purports to be (in the publisher's notice at least) 
for Anglican and Roman Catholics alike! Although the 
work contains laudatory biographies of some Jesuit Saints, 
and the author is doing his best—in the earlier volumes at 
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least—to approach the matter from a Catholic standpoint, 
these Lives are obviously written from without. Let the 
Saint be a Christian martyr, a hard-working missionary, or 
a straightforward “good man,” and the author will have 
nothing but praise for him. But let his life contain an ele- 
ment of the miraculous, let his saintship be anything out 
of the ordinary run, and Mr. Baring-Gould is out of sym- 
pathy with him at once. Miraculous events are usually 
preceded by some such clause as “ It is pretended that,” 
while the higher states of prayer are generally dismissed 
as hysteria. 

Let anyone who is interested in the subject contrast the 
lives of St. Joseph of Cupertino and St. Catherine of Genoa as 
written by Ernest Hello in that most charming of books 
Physionomies de Saints ' with those of the same two Saints in 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s Zives of the Saints (September volume). 

M. Hello is at home with the Saints. His sketches— 
“ physionomies,” as he so aptly calls them—are drawn with 
a luminous pencil. He has faith and intuition. He writes 
from within. 

The writer from without, on the other hand, is obviously 
both puzzled and disgusted with the Saints in question. From 
a natural point of view many incidents in their lives are in- 
comprehensible, and it is difficult for the non-Catholic to take 
any other. His mental attitude is clearly shown in the note 
on ecstasies affixed to the Life of St. Joseph of Cupertino, 
from which I quote the following: 


At Protestant Dissenting Revivals similar extraordinary leaps 
and dances are not infrequent. The Jumpers and Shakers take 
their name from these nervous hysterical capers. . . . In all 
seriousness the Bull of Canonisation of St. Thomas of, Vil- 
lanova related that he remained for twelve hours in mid-air. 
Maria d’Agreda was made a public exhibition of suspended in 
the air in her convent at Burgos. I have seen the thing done at 
a show at a fair. It is an optical delusion contrived by means 
of looking-glasses. . . . All this sort of stuff is discussed in 
a silly book, Za Stigmatisation, by Dr. A. Imbert-Gourbeyre, 
also by M. J. Ribet, Za Mystique Divine. 


Mr. Baring-Gould is probably not aware that “ all this 
sort of stuff” has been discussed by many other writers— 
that there exists, in fact, a whole bibliography on the sub- 


t Physionomies de Saints, Ernest Hello. Librarie Academique. Perrin et Cie. 
Paris. Partially translated in Studies in Saintship. Methuen, 
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ject. St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross have written on 
it very fully, after having themselves experienced the same 
phenomena ; and some of the ablest theologians of the Church 
have given it their deepest study. Nor is that all. Had 
Mr. Baring-Gould taken ordinary pains to qualify himself 
for writing on the miracles of the Catholic Saints, he 
would have known of the exacting character of the judicial 
process! through which, especially since the days of Urban 
VIII., the miracles ascribed to the Saints have in all 
cases had to pass, before acceptance as grounds for their 
canonization. For instance, the miracles of levitation as- 
cribed by many eye-witnesses to St. Joseph a Cupertino 
(to speak of him only) were thus investigated in the days 
when Prospero Lambertini, afterwards Benedict XIV., was 
Promotor Fidei. Of this case Benedict XIV. says, in his 
De Canonisatione Sanctorum (Tom. iii. lib. 49, § 9), “Whilst 
I was Promotor Fidei the cause of the Venerable Servant of 
God Joseph a Cupertino was discussed before the Congrega- 
tion of Rites . . . . in which eye-witnesses, whose tes- 
timony was beyond suspicion, spoke to the facts of the most 
celebrated elevations from the ground and marvellous flights 
of this servant of God.” Among these eye-witnesses, whose 
testimony was beyond suspicion, was Urban VIII., of whom 
it was proved in the course of the Apostolic Process, that 
one of these levitations took place in his presence, and that 
when this happened Urban had said to the Franciscan General, 
that, “if Joseph were to die during my Pontificate I should 
myself bear testimony to this fact.” (See Bollandists, Acta 
Sanctorum for Sept. 18). But perhaps Mr. Baring-Gould 
will say that St. Joseph and his Superior brought with them 
their looking-glasses, and Urban VIII. was too obtuse to 
see through the fraud. 

The practice of great austerities is considered by Mr. 
Baring-Gould as suspicious, if not silly. He ends a list of 
those practised by St. Louis Bertrand by assuring his readers 
that the Saint had “ some common sense,” and proved it by 
his judicious treatment of novices suffering from scruples. 

For St. Francis of Sales he has much sympathy, and 
writes of him with appreciation. He is careful to inform his 
readers, however, that there exist different opinions as to 
the sanctity of the great Bishop of Geneva. A Protestant 


* For a summary account of this judicial process see the article on “ Eccle- 
siastical Miracles "" in Tue Montn for March, 1915. 
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writer who has lately written his Life, he tells us, has decided 
that he was certainly no saint, since he addressed one of his 
penitents in a letter of direction as “ dear girl of my heart "|! 
We can only hope that this original translation of “ chére 
fille de mon coeur” was owing to the Protestant author’s 
limited acquaintance with the French language rather than 
wilful misrepresentation. In any case the reputation of St. 
Francis will in all probability survive the aspersion. 

Of St. Hildegarde, Mr. Baring-Gould tells us that “ no 
one ever approached her without receiving a rap over the 
knuckles.”” He has small sympathy with her or with her great 
contemporary St. Bernard, at whose preaching, he tells us, 
she took fire, “ exhorted and prophesied, and contributed 
not a little towards the sending to humiliation and death 
the thousands of Germans who started on that most unfor- 
tunate and disgraceful of all Crusades.” 

We are again irresistibly reminded of the charming 
sketch of St. Bernard and his dealings with St. Hildegarde 
and Abelard as set forth by M. Hello with so much under- 
standing and sympathy in his “ Physionomies.” 

For St. Teresa the writer from without has scant praise 
and less understanding. 

“ The proper treatment of such a case,” he writes—he is 

alluding to the illness that nearly cost the Saint her life— 
“* would have been to make her get up and go about her active 
duties. But as has been already said, hysterical disorders 
were not then understood. . . . Towards Easter, pro- 
bably getting tired of being at home, she fancied herself 
better, and accordingly lost her aches and returned to her con- 
vent, but her hysteria continued for two more years till 1539, 
when she imagined she was cured by invoking St. = 
her hysteria at that time taking another direction. 
She was perpetually changing her confessors and was by no 
means satisfied with the directions they gave her unless they 
chimed in with her own convictions. . . . Her hysteria 
now took a new form. It developed a condition of ecstasy 
and vision which was very extraordinary.” 

It is refreshing after this to turn to a writer from within, 
namely, Monsignor Benson, who, in his Preface to the life of 
the Saint by Lady Lovat, says: 


Saint Teresa as a wise steward of spiritual experience is per- 
fectly fearless in what she brings out of her storehouse. God is 
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a kind of “ globe’: He is also her Spouse: He is also a sort of 
darkness. All this, of course, appears like hysterical raving to 
those minds that sedulously confine themselves to material phe- 
nomena and judge of a thing’s reality according to its approxima- 
tion to inert matter. The fact is that St. Teresa, like 
every real genius is a perfectly balanced personality. 

She has found out by the aid of grace acting upon a select 
nature, that there is but one thing in the world really worth pur- 
suing—the knowledge of God and that it develops 
rather than retards the administration of even the most practical 
concerns. 


The bewilderment of the writer from without when con- 
fronted with the life of St. John of the Cross can be easily 
imagined. 

Mr. Baring-Gould tells us that this Saint’s great ambi- 
tion was “ to be miserable,” which is certainly a quaint way 
of expressing his love of the Cross. 

“It is to be regretted,” he continues, “ that St. John of 
the Cross should have encouraged instead of checking that 
sentimental love of Christ in the breast of nuns which has 
run in hysterical persons to such dangerous lengths.” 

Of Blessed Margaret Mary, whom he certainly would in- 
clude in the above category, together with such Saints as St. 
Gertrude, St. Teresa, and St. Catherine of Siena, he thor- 
oughly disapproves. Of the devotion to the Sacred Heart 
he gives the following account: 

“She (Blessed Margaret Mary) believed she saw Our 
Lord appear to her, and assure her that He loved the world 
in general with the greatest fervour, but her own self in par- 
ticular: she thought that He took her heart and plunged it 
into His own, which was like a furnace of fire, and returned 
it to her blazing. This vision was after a while accepted 
and originated the festival of the Sacred Heart”! 

St. Francis Xavier does not meet with the justice that 
this writer from without usually metes out to the successful 
missionary, but that is owing to an episode in his early career 
which causes Mr. Baring-Gould to look upon him with mis- 
trust. He sucked the wounds of the sick in the hospital at 
Venice. 

Mr. Baring-Gould is evidently ignorant of the fact that 
this practice, which he stigmatizes as “ filthy and disgusting,” 
was considered in the Middle Ages to be a specific remedy 
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for ulcerated wounds. It was therefore an heroic act of 
charity no less than an heroic act of mortification. The only 
difficulty was that few men were found courageous and de- 
voted enough to put it into practice, but it was the opportunity 
of the Saints. The writer informs his readers further that 
anyone “ who wants to have his stomach turned " can read 
of the operation in several Lives of the Saint, that by Father 
Coleridge in particular. The writer from within, however, 
knows that Catholic stomachs are not so easily turned, and 
gives his readers credit for bearing to read of what the Saints 
could bear to do. 

Perhaps after all the greatest distinction between the 
writer from without and the writer from within is this. To 
the writer from within the Saints are friends—above poor 
human nature yet of it, part of his glorious heritage; while 
to the writer from without they would almost seem—in some 
cases at least—to partake of the nature of an alien and an 


enemy. 


S.E.S. 
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Why was the pause prolonged but that singing might issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be prized ? 
Browning. 




























I. 
DISCORD. 


Miss MARY MARLOW was distinctly down in the dumps. Her 
account—what there was of it—was slightly, and unaccount- 
ably, overdrawn at the Bank, Tucker’s Bank, “ up the street” 
at Peddington; her work—the financial results of painted 
postcards and knitted miscellanea are seldom dazzling— 
failed miserably to restore the balance; and her faith—Miss 
Mary informed herself stoically one must learn to live with- 
out faith. Faith, for people in her position, was a luxury, 
perilously near to “ believing what you knew wasn’t true.” 

She was down, fathoms deep, in the dumps. 

It was a dumpish sort of day in mid-February. A rain 
of resolved pessimism blurred the diamond-paned windows 
which, on sunny days, were among Miss Mary’s chief ar- 
tistic delights. She often forgot the limitations of her in- 
come and the harassments of her lot when she looked out 
through those charming stone-mullioned window-frames with 
which some beauty-loving medizval builder had furnished 
her altogether charming room. There were two windows, 
facing west and south, so that she could command the sunsets 
and escape the eastern blasts. 

Both considerations weighed with Miss Mary. 

But to-day there was no prospect of a sunset. Even the 
blacksmith’s forge over the way showed from within its cav- 
ernous darkness, no leaping, lovely gleam of cheerful fire. 
The ancient church tower, seen from her western window, 
brooded in melancholy stateliness over a depressed and drip- 
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ping Peddington; cobbled pavements, thatched roofs, one 
dejected foot-passenger—all in a dismal monotone of grey. 

And Susan Thomas in a temper in the kitchen. 

That, really, was the fundamental discord in the general 
harmonic disturbance at the Corner House. Miss Mary, 
every fibre of her nervous, neat little body quivering with 
unexpressed resentment, heard in her mind, as she gripped 
the arms of her small, chintz-covered chair, a voice which 
denounced Susan Thomas as “ an impudent creature.” 

It was not a voice which made for righteousness or peace. 
Miss Mary’s dignity and affection were both outraged there- 
by. Yet it continued to make itself heard, loudly and in- 
sistently. “Impudent creature,” shouted Miss Mary's 
leashed-in mind, concentrating all its disturbed forces on that 
particular point of domestic management whereon her judg- 
ment and Susai Thomas’s had come into violent and not ex- 
ceptional collision. 

The collision was precipitated by the “ turning-out day ”’ 
crisis, that rock upon which so many domestic ships flounder. 
In a moment of genial after-breakfast expansion, Susan had 
suddenly remembered the imminent weekly devastation of 
Miss Mary’s sitting-room, Miss Mary herself simultaneously 
realizing the particular inconvenience thus occasioned. Hence, 
before either realized it was going to, the inevitable had hap- 
pened again. A quiveringly-restrained mistress in the “ un- 
done”’ sitting-room and a quite unrestrained maid “out at 
the back”’ were giving each other notice once more. 

Peddington, that portion of the community which pos- 
sessed a sense of humour, enjoyed the comedy of mutual en- 
durance mistress and maid, if either might be so designated, 
constantly presented. Once a month, at least, they in- 
wardly, if not outwardly, gave each other notice, and within 
a day, often an hour, the psychological barometer of the 
Corner House registered precisely the same condition of tem- 
porary equilibrium as before. The one condition that baro- 
meter never registered was a monotonously-preserved calm. 

Yet what unbreakable links bound together the excellent- 
hearted, unevenly-balanced pair. Each was so necessary to 
the other, as each so well knew, even when in moments of 
acute aggravation repudiating the knowledge. 

Since those nursery-days when Susan's ruthlessly-pene- 
trating hand had unravelled so many childish tangles, hers 
had seemed the hand destined to cut through an increasing 
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number of Mary’s mundane knots. Who, indeed, would have 
cooked and washed, and scrubbed and “turned out” and 
“felt for” her like Susan? 

Peddington had shaken its head, its feminine head, and 
found the topic a quite thrilling variation on crochet pat- 
terns and the latest irregularity in maternity cases, when it 
discussed over tea and manchets the surprising disclosures 
of James Marlow’s will. For the pious little banker, who 
managed with unimpeachable probity Peddington’s money 
affairs, and entirely mismanaged his own, including Mary’s, 
had left his only daughter, at his death, with barely enough 
to keep body and soul uncomfortably together, though, mer- 
cifully, a permanent roof under which to carry on the pro- 
cess. Peddington wondered what Mary, poor, dear girl, was 
going to do? 

Susan Thomas, standing at the tub in her cottage out- 
house, where she recklessly lathered the little township’s best 
pillow-cases, before, with equally unconsidered energy, gof- 
fering its frills, did more than “ wonder."’ She applied her- 
self with characteristic directness to a practical solution of 
the problem. 

“Clean grates an’ moil over washin’,” reflected Susan, 
“she never can’t, brought up select and comfortable as she’ve 
always bin, and like her to I shouldn’t. Pay fora help out o’ 
what she’s bin left, tidden likely she can, neither. A turble 
muddle I knowed the dear old gentleman ud make of it, 
holy readin’ at all hours an’ no head for speculatin’ on’s 
shoulders. Many’s the time dear missus, when she were alive, 
have said a word to me as showed what she were fearing, 
and now Miss Mary’s all alone—I wonder. . . .?” 

Susan Thomas, in her beaded Sunday cape and spangly 
black bonnet, with the pink rose nodding over the brim, made 
a call on Miss Mary that very afternoon, and with delicate 
diplomacy unfolded a scheme. 

The bright, black eyes under the gay bonnet brim, the 
hard, capable, soap-wrinkled hands, the garrulous, tender 
tongue were a comfort to Mary in her loneliness and grief. 

“Now if you could see your way to it, Miss Mary dear, 
there’s beautiful back premises up to Corner House. . . . I 
could still kip on a bit o’ fine washin’—Miss Ainsworth ud 
never like Court House pilla slips rubbed out by Jane Gunter 
—and to cook two dinners tidden a bit more trouble than 
one. "Iwouldn’t cost you nothin’, and a lot better for me 
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than that old cottage (but Susan loved it dearly), where re- 
pairs I never can’t get done, try how I may.” 

“But Susan . . . it wouldn’t be fair . . . my income 

I couldn't afford to pay you proper wages . 

“Law, Miss Mary, what's incomes and wages between you 
and me, as the sayin’ is?” (The black eyes were suspici- 
ously bright and shining.) “Haven't I brushed out your 
curls in this very room scores o’ times, and turble impatient 
over the tangles you often was. . . . You sleep on it to- 
night, and to-morrow I'll look in to Corner House. Scrubbed 
out must be from top to toe an’ paint washed an’ ceilins 
whited, and no time to lose if we’re to move in next wik.” 

Next week they moved, and the comedy of mutual en- 
durance began its run. This morning’s act, however, was 
destined to end in a manner unforeseen and weighted with 
far-reaching consequences. 

The Worcester saucer brought about the dénxouement. 
Washing breakfast things with lacerated feelings and an un- 
leashed tongue (expression was the primal necessity with 
Susan, listeners incidental merely), a precious morsel of pro- 
voking fragility came to pieces in her hands. Susan 
Thomas’s mental compass veered violently in an opposite 
direction. 

“That there blessed thing! The last o’ dear missus’ 
set! What Miss Mary do value more’n all! Though redik- 
lus,” she further reflected, matching with suddenly acquired 
mildness the tragically-severed halves ; “ rediklus to have that 
there saucer for breakfast atall! . . . Get it rivetted, course 
I shall; old Towser’ll make it so’s you can’t see no joins, an’ 
apologize for that nor nothing else I shan’t! Break things 
will, an’ me so busy not knowin’ which way to turn, as the 
sayin’ is, through turnin’ out me bedrooms when ’tis day for 
sittin’ room an’ no consideration shown . . . I'll pop round 
to Towser’s this afternoon. Poor old chap, he'll be glad o’ 
the job . . . Or p’raps I'll get it in just before servin’ up. 
Curried eggs that’s what I'll give her. She likes ‘em—and 
a lemon cheesecake—that curd wants usin’ up; she enjoys a 
lemon cheesecake. That's what she shall have. . . . Course 
I never meant it if I did call her in me mind—yes, ‘cat’ I 
said in me mind, meanin’ Miss Mary! Nasty backbitin’ 
tongue I’ve got!”’ 
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II. 


THE PAUSE PROLONGED. 


(1) 

The same stolid, sleepy, heavily-picturesque old place! 
There it was down in the hollow, not changed by a stone since 
last he’d seen it—how many years ago? John Patterson really 
couldn’t be certain. Since his mother’s death, the Priory, 
Farm had held nothing for John he greatly cared to make 
a long journey to see. He had never taken to farming; 
the “soil’’ turned into a prosaic means of livelihood bored 
him, and the incidental attractions of killing things were 
quite insufficiently attractive. Tom might look after the 
Priory. For himself, there was the architect's office in 
London to look after when his partner was away. And 
when that able and rather painfully energetic co-worker was 
in town, John often took himself out of it. His brain worked 
best in an atmosphere where work was not thrust too noisily 
into the foreground. 

The fragrance and colour of Italy he found to be a plea- 
sant escape from an English February, and, as he often 
quietly insisted, a fortnight in Italy did more to enlighten 
one’s architectural ideas than years of study in a country 
possessing none. 

John had just returned from such a fortnight spent at a 
little fishing village on the western coast, which, since its. 
discovery, he found himself often re-visiting. He liked the 
ancient fern-grown grey walls with the roses and pink ger- 
aniums tumbling over them; the beauty of green contrasts, 
olive and ilex and lemon-trees ; the unspeakable sky, the smil- 
ing sea, the everlasting and ever-present warm vividness of 
it all. Oh! zot¢ “to be in England,” this drizzly February, 
“now”! 

And why, under Heaven, hadn’t he sent in his watch by 
a farm-boy instead of tramping into Peddington himself? 
And why had the confounded thing stopped so unaccount- 
ably? English climate, no doubt, on top of Italy’s! What 
watch wouldn’t sulk under it? 

Which turn should he take out of the four lavishly pre- 
sented to him for choice with the substantial wooden sign- 
post between them? Peddington must be looking up. The 
names were actually readable and the paint clean, though that 
added nothing to the artistic value of the picture. Too gar- 
ishly fresh paint detracted from its mellowness. 
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“ PEDDINGTON—13 mls,” if he took Buddon Lane. 
Inches deep in mud, but the high banks were green even 
now with holly and hart’s tongue, and that glint a little 
way down meant gorse in bloom. It would be good to 
smell the gorse, and was that a robin singing? Yes, there he 
was, his quivering breast a spot of poignant colour, piping 
away on the crazy, lichened, old gate. 

Buddon Lane would do. He'd come out on Pilgrim 
Street and pass . . . the Corner House. 

So she was there still—with Susan Thomas; overflow- 
ing, ever-scrubbing Susan, Mary’s childhood’s nurse, who 
used to come to the Bank to help with the cooking an festive 
occasions—her lemon cheese-cakes were famous. John fell 
to recalling a particular supper-party he had attended on 
that New Year’s Eve destined to be the last one in the old 
home—Mary sweet and gay, as always, but . . . provoking! 
No getting her alone that night to say what he wanted to 
say. She wouldn't help him one bit. 

He was glad she 4ad Susan with her to do the scrubbing. 
Obviously, she couldn’t do that; nor need she be living, on 
tuppence halfpenny a week probably, Tom said, at the Corner 
House, subject to the explosiveness of poor old Susan. She 
had a will of her own, too, Mary, and Susan’s was proverbial. 
How in the world did they manage it all between them? 

The Corner House was always dainty, Edith informed 
him (How much did Edith guess?), and never the slightest 
appearance of starvation; but—John was aware of a sudden 
unreasonably fierce desire to stalk into the larder and see 
what the household dined upon to-day. ... Well: he 
would never be guilty of the crime of leaving an only daugh- 
ter and a lonely woman in the world unprovided for, any- 
way. His many sins and carelessnesses would never include 
that! 

John Patterson, Bachelor, on the un-sunny side of forty, 
smiled grimly to himself at the ironic suggestion as he leaned 
over the top of the time-worn gate and extracted a particu- 
lar cigarette from its own very particular and venerable case. 

The robin had flashed into a holly bush, but he lingered, 
surveying the intruder into his lane with bright and not un- 
friendly eyes. (He didn’t look the gun-carrying sort.) Then 
he selected a little snatchy thing from his repertoire—sad as 
death and sweet as love—sang it twice, once for the intruder, 
and again because he enjoyed it for himself, and flew into 
what his instinct divined to be coming sunshine. 
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John Patterson turned his head in the direction whence 
the music had come. 

“ Know all about things,” he puffed to himself, “ those 
little beggars. Glad I chose Buddon Lane. . . . So it’s 
Susan Thomas and next to nothing a week rather than . . .” 

She might have answered his letter by a word, but per- 
haps she judged silence to be the least hurtful answer. It 
wasn’t, as a matter of fact. When was ever silence unhurtful 
when love listened? . . . He was in Scotland, he remem- 
bered, at the time the old man died, and he had written— 
half a dozen words and stuck into the envelope a bit of bog 
myrtle. Sentimental ass that he was, even then! ... He 
had thought she must understand. Mary was so quick at 
understanding. There was never any other woman in the 
world like Mary for that! Even when they were boy and 
girl together it was all the same. He had never had to jaw 
—with Mary. 

Bog myrtle! Scottish asphodel! He had come across 
the meaning in the little old Zanguage of Flowers she 
had given him on his twenty-first birthday, with a glance 
from her dark eyes half fun, half—was it something more? 
And then in Scotland, when he heard the sad news, he had 
found with great searchings a bit of the bog plant. Scottish 


asphodel! “Death” and “regret,” and—he had always 
wanted Mary’s “love,” but never been sure enough to ask 
boldly for it. . . . Five years since he had seen her. She 


couldn't be less than five and thirty now, and obviously she 
preferred—Susan Thomas! 

. . . John Patterson set out for Pilgrim Street, and, such 
was his destiny that morning, met on the cobbled pavement, 
outside Benjamin Towser’s old and very curious shop, one 
somewhat embracive subject of his thoughts. 


(2) 


“Well, my blessed! (Why, if tidden surely Mr. John! 
Now I do feel glad to see you, Mr. John, and only this very 
mortal mornin’ I was sayin’ to Miss Mary, but, there, ’tisn’t 
for me to be repeatin’, but glad she'll be, too, I'll be bound. 
Now do’ee drop in to Corner House, Mr. John. You'll be 
just in time for a bit o’ lunch, and though tidden game nor 
poultry we can offer you, but meat you never was fond 
of ——"’ 
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“Couldn't possibly be lemon cheese-cake, could it, 
Susan?” 

“Now Mr. John! You will have your joke, as always, 
but however come.you to say that? For lemon cheese-cake 
I said to meself Miss Mary ud like and in oven 'tis this very 
minute and hurry back I must or burned to a cinder ‘twill 
be. I just popped out to get a bit o’ china rivetted and Mr. 
Towser hedo . . . Was you goin’ in, Mr. John?” 

“Watch, Susan. . .” 

(Two words were as much as you could ever hope for 
and lucky to secure those, John knew.) 

“Oh, well, watch he'll do just so well’s china. You'll find 
the old chap just the same, Mr. John, not changed a hair. 
China or watches, ‘tis all one to him and most beautiful work 
and takes a mort o’ trouble. And how’s Mrs. Patterson up 
to Priory and the young ladies and the little boys? Surely 
tidden London you've come out of and you so brown’s a berry, 
and don’t you be longer’n half-an-hour though ‘tis poor fare 
we've got to offer you, and just fancy you remembering my 
cheese-cakes and hurry back I must . . .” 

John smiled responses, lifting his cap (always so polite, 
Mr. John! ), as he watched the retreating figure bustling 
down the three steps that dropped from the pavement to the 
road. 

A murmurous echo continued to reach him as he turned 
and entered the tiny establishment where, behind his green 
window curtain, Benjamin Towser, watchmaker and artist in 
ceramic re-creation, found life absorbing and full. 


III. 
HARMONY. 


(1) 

Miss Mary glanced at her miniature time-piece, which 
announced one quarter to noon, and from that to the calendar 
hanging above her bureau, which Felicia Ainsworth of the 
Court House had sent her at Christmas. 

Felicia did her Christmas shopping in Regent Street, 
which most other Peddington ladies found impossible and 
considered undesirable. 

(“Bound as they are by so many family links to many 
of us, I think, dear, we should patronize, as far as possible, 
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our local tradesmen.”’ But the exact link binding the lis- 
tener was one she preferred to ignore.) 

Miss Mary’s calendar, an artistic and philosophic effort 
in nankin blue and white, informed the reader that: 

“The two qualities we should keep with us in our jour- 
ney through a world where it seems that so much must be 
dark, are a certain rich fiery essence, a glowing ardour of 
spirit, and a mind of lofty temper, athirst for all that is noble 
and beautiful.” 

“I wonder how he managed it?” thought Mary. “ Prob- 
ably, being a man, he hadn’t a Susan Thomas and turning- 
out complications to ruffle the lofty temper of his mind! 
The ‘rich and fiery essence’ is all right. Nothing 
could be richer in its fieriness than Susan this morn- 
ing. And—oh, dear! how she does make me tremble when 
she gets impudent. I haven't stopped yet—inside.” 

She transferred herself to a seat opposite the window 
(in case there should come a gleam), and resolutely con- 
tinued her work, a garment of fascinating smallness, in brown, 
for the smallest and the latest of the Priory boys. 

“ His darling legs! How jolly they'll look in it! Some 
nice spring day soon Edith will be bringing him in to see 
me. . . . Why, I do believe that is a gleam?” 

It was. 

Glancing on the knitting-needles, bringing out the ruddi- 
ness of the brown wool, throwing a delicious tracery of 
shadows right across the floor, came the sunbeam—a Febru- 
ary sunbeam, clear and sweet after rain. 

Mary lifted her head. It had touched the old church 
tower. Oh, the magic of the sunlight! It was worth having 
started the day so drizzingly to watch it work. Lovely, that 
warm emerging brown of the stone and the thatches! The 
great weather-cock sparkled gold against the spreading blue, 
and—actually—the lilac-bush against her garden wall was 
budding. Tiny gems of palest, glistening green shone on 
each black little twig. 

“. . . Athirst for all that is noble and beautiful .. . 
in a world where so much must be dark . . .” 

Ah, she was thirsty, thirsty for noble and beautiful 
things; and the world was often dark and—lonely. And 
discords like this morning’s were vulgarizing hindrances to 
all noble and beautiful thoughts and feelings. 

Well, if she made haste—and sat in the sunbeam for cheer 
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—she could just finish this garment for Teddy this morn- 
ing. That would be something attempted, done, and— 
earned. She hated taking money from Edith, but money 
she must get somehow. . . . She hoped—she did hope— 
John didn’t know she eked out a livelihood by knitting gar- 
ments for Tom’s and Edith’s boys. Would he care if he 
did? It didn’t look much like it. It was strange, surely, 
that John had never written one word when father died and 
all her troubles came upon her. . . . If John should come 
again and ask her now, as he so often nearly had, to marry 
him .. .? Oh, well, of course he wouldn't. And if he did, 
matriage at their age might easily be more upsetting than 
Susan Thomas. They might even disagree! To quarrel with 
John! Unthinkable! He was the one person in the world 
she had never spoken an angry word to. 

Half-furtively (Mary wasn’t given to looking-glasses), 
she glanced at a little old silver-framed mirror hanging on the 
wall. . . . Yes, her hair was getting grey. Black hair al- 
ways made the sorry fact so quickly evident. . . . And John 
was ten years older—quite set in his ways, no doubt. No. 
Even if he should, which he wouldn't, marriage in their 
bachelor and spinster old age must obviously be quite un- 
desirable. . . . 

Susan was very quiet overhead. She wasn’t turning out 
the bedrooms. She couldn’t be with so little audible evi- 
dence. Presently she would make an errand into the kitchen 
and say something —anything—with casual pleasantness. 
Susan was always extra amiable after an extra explosion of 
—well, it was impudence. 

Surely that was the back-door—slammed, and _ locked. 
The back kitchen door was always open when Susan 
worked in the kitchen. She could transact so many busi- 
nesses at once then. Mary found herself sometimes re- 
gretting the exceeding convenience of the Corner House back 
premises regarded as a means of communication. 

Surely, too, there was an agreeable odour pervading the 
passages, not usually connected with the strenuous time-pres- 
sure of “ turning-out” days. 

She must go and investigate that suggestive aroma. 

Cautiously lifting the latch, she sauntered through the 
doorway. The kitchen was empty, silence reigned. 
But on the immaculately-scrubbed table, neatly packed up, 
were all the impedimenta incidental to the manufacture of 
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Susan’s famous delicacy, and, lying beside them, a heavy old 
calf-bound book. 

What in the world was Susan doing with Matthew Henry? 
Susan, who never opened a book from Monday morning to 
Saturday night—as the saying was. 

Matthew Henry, too! She must have fetched it down 
from the garret where the poor, dear old things had all 
been packed away. Father’s Matthew Henry! How many 
memories the worn, time-defying cover called up! Presum- 
ably the ancient divine provided spiritual nourishment for 
some sorts of minds. How sweet-tempered he had always 
been, dear father! How charitable, how far removed from 
petty storms of fret and spite! She could never remember 
him other than placid and hopeful! It wasn’t his fault if, 
when he innocently speculated, he always speculated wrong! 

But what on earth was Susan doing with Matthew Henry? 

She opened the ponderous old volume; turned the 
pages... 


(2) 


“Please, Susan, we should like some coffee, very much,” 
said Mary, some three hours later. It is surprising how 
much may happen in three hours when the component ele- 
ments filling the strange goblet of a human life have, for 
many longer hours, been tending towards crystallization. 
“We should, shouldn’t we?” she added, turning towards John 
Patterson with a new and surprising meekness. 

“Most certainly we should.”’ John’s voice had already 
adopted a masterful ring. Then, as the door closed on a be- 
nignant and triumphant Susan Thomas: 

“You haven't told me yet, Mary, where you found it.”’ 

“No,” said Mary. Her lip quivered, and some quick 
tears sprang into her eyes. She had always kept her abund- 
ant dark hair short like a boy’s, and as she tossed back a curly 
strand that fell over her forehead in a way John knew, 
she looked extraordinarily unlike five and thirty. Her clear, 
biscuit-coloured cheeks and her tilted, tremulous upper lip 
were the cheeks and the mouth of a girl. 

Her hands were clasped together as she sat in her little 
blue chair; John took the lifted face in both his lean, brown 
ones . . . they had a good many kisses to make up be- 
tween them. 
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“Tell me all about it,”’ he said. 

“It was all so funny. . . . I went out into the kitchen, 
smelling lemon cheese-cake—Susan and I had had a little 
upset. You know she loses her temper rather easily, and I 
daresay I wasn't very obliging. She wanted to turn out this 
room and I had some work I badly wanted to finish, and, oh, 
John! I can’t stand it when she gets impudent. It makes 
me feel—sick.”’ 

“You shan’t stand it ever again. Susan’ll have to be im- 
pudent to me first.” 

He was rewarded by an answering small hand involun- 
tarily laid on his and a smile, the nicest, he thought, of all he 
ever remembered. 

“Well; go on.” 

“Well, Susan was gone out and on the table was one of 
father’s old Matthew Henrys, and I couldn’t for the life of 
me imagine what she wanted with it. But she had brought 
it down from the garret to press one of my lace collars which 
she had washed. Then, as I turned over the yellow old 
pages, thinking of father and—lots of things, I found, wedged 
in between them, IT! Your letter must have dropped into 
a packing-case of books that last day at the Bank. I do 
remember vaguely some letters being dropped and found, 
and this one ——”’ 

“Was lost to be found again,” struck in John Patter- 
son, to whom words were coming with unusual readiness that 
morning. 

“Ah, yes,”” said Mary, impulsively; “that’s just it. It 
was all so lost-and-found-againish. If Susan hadn't broken 
my dear Worcester saucer, she wouldn't have met you; and 
if we hadn't quarrelled and she hadn't made a peace-offering 
lemon cheese-cake, I shouldn't have found Matthew Henry; 
and, oh, John! I was very sad this morning, and very— 
lonely, I hadn't any faith, I ——”’ 

As the smiles and tears chased each other across her 
changeful face, like the swift glancing of February sun and 
cloud, memories born of the long love he had borne her 
rose in John’s heart to the flood. 

““God bless you, dear,” he said, finding nothing else at 
the moment so comprehensively expressive of his feelings. 

. Then, after a pause rich in silence“ Let’s go to Italy,” 
he added, “for a honeymoon. How soon can you start?” 
MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 


’ 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
The Pope’s Message to the American People. 


WE have called attention to the truly apostolic neutrality 
which the Pope is displaying in his endeavours to soften some- 
what the animosities and cruelties of this horrible war, 
which he is powerless to stop altogether. And since then we 
have learnt how one happy consequence of these endeavours 
has been that many persons who have relatives among the 
prisoners of war have felt encouraged to write to him pathetic 
letters, beseeching him to obtain news concerning the where- 
abouts and condition of the unfortunate captives. These let- 
ters have come from various quarters, Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic, and in some cases the Holy Father has been able to obtain 
for the writers the consolation they sought. It is a further 
illustration of the far-reaching power of the Holy See to bring 
even the fiercest combatants together in the interchange of ser- 
vices proper to the brotherhood of mankind. 

But how difficult it is to convince your ordinary politician 
or journalist that a Pope is capable of acting free from all 
political or self-regarding motives, out of a pure desire for 
truth and the good of mankind. Of this, too, since we last 
wrote, we have hada strange illustration in the excitement over 
the von Wiegand episode. A Mr. von Wiegand, who, though 
of German origin, is an American citizen and Berlin corres- 
pondent of the Vew York World, seems to have obtained a 
private audience from the Pope—no very difficult thing to 
do—and to have asked him for a message to the American 
people which he might cause to be published in the paper 
named. Benedict XV. acceded to his request, apparently with 
readiness, and gave him a paragraph, since published by the 
New York World. Its correctness has indeed been chal- 
lenged from some quarters, but we may take it as authentic, 
since, according to Mr. von Wiegand’s letter to the Vew York 
World, dated April 18th, and published in the Zimes of April 
2oth, the text of the message had been submitted to the Pope, 
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and been returned to the American journalist, with one or 
two corrections and the words “originale approvato da sua 
Santita Benedetto XV.” written across the top. It is Mr. 
von Wiegand who festifies to this, but there is no reason for 
disbelieving him. It is due to him, too, to acknowledge that 
he expresses himself with perfect propriety when he adds to 
his report of the episode the words: “ Any attempt to read 
inte the interview what is not there, or place interpretation 
on any particular sentence or utterance of the Pope to suit one 
side or the other, is questioning the sincerity, purity, and high- 
exalted motives of the Holy Father as I understood them, and 
tried conscientiously to portray them.”’ 

The “ Easter Message,” which thus emanated from the 
Pope, we give in full, on account of its importance, from the 
New York World as transcribed by the Zimes of April 13th: 


Send the American people and the American Press through 
your paper my greetings and my blessing, and convey to them 
my one message that it will work unceasingly and disinterestedly 
for peace to the end that this terrible carnage and its attendant 
horrors and miseries may soon cease. Through this your country 
and your Press will be rendering a service to God, to the world, 
and to humanity, the thought and memory of which will live 
through the ages to come. 

If your country avoids everything that might prolong this 
struggle of nations against nations, in which the blood of hun- 
dreds of thousands is being shed and misery untold is being in- 
flicted, then can America by its greatness and its influence con- 
tribute much towards a rapid ending of this terrible war. 

Pray and work untiringly, unceasingly, and unitedly for 
peace. The entire world is looking to America to take the in- 
itiative steps towards peace. Will the American people see and 
grasp the propitious moment? Will America fulfil the world’s 
wish and hope? I pray God that it may. My daily prayers, all 
my efforts are for peace, for an end to this terrible war. I 
place my entire hopes for an early peace upon the American 
people and upon the influence and power it has in the entire world. 
Just and impartial, and at all times neutral in its attitude and 
efforts to bring the war to an end, America, when the favourable 
moment comes for the initial step for a peace suggestion, may be 
certain of the utmost support of the Holy See. I have already 
let your President know through one of his highest friends. 


The Pope continued: 


I am pleased to receive a representative of the American 
Press, for which I have a high regard. I appreciate and value 
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its power to do good. The Press of the world is a factor of 
tremendous power that can do much toward helping to prepare the 
way for peace. Especially in your country does it exert a tre- 
mendous influence on the public mind. Will you convey to the 
‘American Press my ardent wish and hope that it may use its great 
power and influence in the interest of godliness and humanity by 
urging that the war should be ended and advocating the cause 
of peace unceasingly and disinterestedly with an impartial spirit 
of fairness on all sides? 

You would like to know what the attitude of the Holy See 
is towards this war and towards peace? The attitude of the 
Holy See is that this terrible war should be brought to an end 
and peace should be restored as quickly as possible, and that 
the attainment of this is to be striven for with all the moral means 
and influence at its command. 


What is there to find fault with in these words of the 
august Pontiff? It is true that the words, “If your country 
avoids everything that might prolong the struggle of nations 

then can America . . . contribute much towards a 
rapid ending of this terrible war,” have been claimed by cer- 
tain German organs of the press, as by the Zocalanzeiger for 
April 11th, as “ words that can scarcely be regarded as any- 
thing else than an admonition to abandon all deliveries of 
arms to belligerents’’; and certain English journalists have 
too hastily accepted this version of the Pope’s meaning. But 
this is obviously to place an interpretation on the Pope’s words 
of the sort which, according to Mr. von Wiegand, would be 
“to question the sincerity, the purity, and the high-exalted 
motives of the Holy Father as [Mr. von Wiegand] understood 
them.”” The United States are ready to supply arms to either 
of the belligerents when they offer to purchase them, and 
this is in accordance with the accepted rules for neutral States. 
If only one of the rival purchasers is able to ensure the safe 
delivery of the goods, that is not the fault of the neutral State, 
which would be violating neutrality if it sought to equalize 
their naval resources by counter-balancing the superiority of 
the stronger. Hence for the Pope to urge this upon the 
American Government would be to urge it to lay aside its 
neutrality and take part with one of the belligerents. There 
is nothing of this in the Pope’s Easter message, and we may 
be quite sure it is not what the Holy Father meant; and, that 
being so, we may ask again, What is there in this message 
which is not what we might expect from a Pontiff who from the 
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first has taken keenly to heart this murderous outburst which 
is daily pouring out torrents of human, of Christian, blood, 
and as the months roll by, seems only to increase in volume 
and extension? He has not suggested any lack of the spirit 
of impartiality towards the two sides. On the contrary, he 
has asked the people he addresses to use its great power and 
influence in the interest of godliness and humanity “ by advo- 
cating the cause of peace unceasingly and disinterestedly with 
an impartial spirit of fairness to all sides.’’ He has not asked 
that it should intervene without tact or consideration for the 
parties concerned. And certainly he has not suggested that 
the Allies of the Triple Entente should be pressed to accept 
a peace which could only pave the way for another and still 
more terrible war. He has promised only that when the 
favourable moment comes for the initial step for a peace sug- 
gestion, America, if she will come forward to avail herself 
of it, may count on the utmost support of the Holy See. 

Were the Americans an unsuitable people to receive an 
invitation of this kind from the occupant of the Holy See? 
That is what none of us would be prone to think. Nearly all, 
if not all, the belligerent States have invited the American 
representatives to watch over the interests of their subjects in 
the hostile countries, and the devotedness with which they 
have discharged this office of friendship has won for them 
the gratitude of us all. Besides, America is not only the one 
Power among the neutrals of first rank in its numbers and 
resources, but it is the country where more than in any other, 
subjects of the belligerent nations can meet together and find 
the means of understanding one another, at all events, far 
better than they can at home; a process which is further 
helped by the fact that so many American citizens have come 
there from European States, whose ideas and modes of thought 
they are able to understand. It is true that the fusion in 
American society of such mixed elements has exposed it to 
the conflicts of rival sympathies. But, as time goes on, and 
people grow weary and sickened at the thought of war, the 
endeavour to understand one another, and to work for recon- 
ciliation grows and brings the opposing factions more 
together. 

Was it tactless of the Holy Father to confide this Easter 
Message to a German-American? But had he confided it to 
an American of British origin, would that have been more 
acceptable to our German foes than Mr. von Wiegand is to 
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some of our people. What then was the Pope to do? He 
took the one American citizen that came to him. He hap- 
pened to be of German race. Had one of British race come 
he would have been just as likely, to take him, or even to take 
both, if one of each race, but of American citizenship, had 
come forward. Besides, there was another feature in Mr. 
von Wiegand which probably made him specially acceptable 
to the Holy Father. To judge from the style of this journal- 
ist’s last letter he is a Catholic, and the Pope may have wel- 
comed for this office one on whom he could impress the peace- 
loving ideals and aims of the Christian Church. 
Ss. F.S. 





Malthusian Mendacities. 


The police, we understand, have powers to arrest and hale 
before the magistrate newsvendors and others who cause a dis- 
turbance in the streets by shouting bogus tidings of victories 
or other sensational intelligence. We have sometimes wished 
that machinery existed for enforcing penalties against those 
literary offenders, who in matters of more importance—mat- 
ters, that is to say, intimately bound up with the moral code— 
seek to win acceptance for a favourite theory by a flagrant 
misrepresentation of facts not easily verified. A_ striking 
example of what we mean may be found in the April number 
of the Vineleenth Century and After. An ardent Neomal- 
thusian, a Mr. Binnie Dunlop, M.B., irritated by Dr. Brend’s 
uncompromising paper called “The Passing of the Child,” 
sets out to assure the British public that the real secret of 
national prosperity is to be found in a judiciously restricted 
birth-rate. It is all nonsense, he declares, to regard small 
families as a source of weakness to the State. On the con- 
trary, the greater danger lies in the parental improvidence of 
the poor and unfit. What we have to do is to reduce our 
death-rate. If we secure that, the natural increase of the 
population may be left to look after itself. 

Mr. Dunlop’s argument is a very simple one. Men die, 
he declares, very much younger than they need do, because 
with very few exceptions civilized nations are all over-popu- 
lated. Curtail the families of the poor and then there is more 
to spend, there is more to eat, the conditions of life become 
less arduous, and as a result the population as a whole live 
longer. In other words, it is to be accounted a fundamental 
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law, universally borne out by statistics, that a falling birth- 
rate means a falling death-rate, while a rising birth-rate in- 
evitably leads to an increase in the rate of mortality. It isa 
fallacy, Mr. Dunlop.assures us, to attribute the falling death- 
rate, which we observe in England and elsewhere, to im- 
proved sanitation or more favourable conditions of existence. 
And he seems to consider that the argument is clinched by 
asking in italics: “Why has the death-rate risen in those coun- 
tries where the birth-rate has risen, and why has the death- 
rate been stationary in those countries where the birth-rate has 
been stationary?” 

We should meet the contention, if we had adequate space 
to discuss the matter here, by roundly denying the facts al- 
leged. That some decline in the death-rate is likely to fol- 
low upon a decline in the birth-rate may be readily admitted, 
for infant mortality is always a large factor in the death-rate, 
and when fewer infants are born fewer infants will die. But 
that the two rates keep pace with each other, so that there is 
any sort of proportion between them, we utterly refuse to 
allow. There is hardly a country in the world in which the 
statistics do not flatly contradict such a theory. To take a 
single example, any one who will study the graphic chart of 
the birth and death-rate which is provided in the official Vew 
Zealand Year Book will be convinced at a glance that the 
whole contention is a piece of @ priori dogmatism with nothing 
to support it. From 1880 to 1900 the line of the birth-rate 
descends precipitately at an angle of 45° like the roof of a 
house, while the corresponding line of the death-rate bobs 
up and down during the same interval like the waves of the 
sea, the total fall being hardly perceptible. 

We have mentioned New Zealand because Mr. Dunlop 
in his article has given to New Zealand an extraordinary 
prominence and because, as it so chances, we have the 
figures at hand which show that, as we cannot suppose 
him to be deliberately prevaricating, he must be strangely 
incapable of grasping plain facts. On p. 843 our 
Neomalthusian declares that “in every country in the 
world, except New Zealand, and perhaps also Australia, the 
birth-rates are, though in varying degrees, still excessive.” 
On p. 844 he points te New Zealand as a province where 
“the birth-rate, having fallen till the average duration of 
life had risen to over 60 years, ceased to decline, and the mar- 
riage-rate increased.” On p. 846 he gives a table where New 
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Zealand stands at the head of all the 21 countries mentioned, 
on the ground that with a birth-rate of 26.2, a death-rate of 
9.3, and a natural increase of 16.9, the average duration 
of life was no less than 61.3 years! ! 

Now what about this average duration of New Zealand 
lives? Mr. Dunlop not only speaks as if it were now 61. 3, 
but as if it had stood at 60 years ever since the birth-rate 
ceased to decline. But the birth-rate in New Zealand was low- 
est in the years 1896—1900, during which period it averaged 
25.75. Since then it has slightly risen. In 1906—I9I10 
it was 27.06. Last year (1914) it was 26, or to be strictly 
accurate 25.99. Does Mr. Dunlop really mean to tell us that 
as far back as 1900 the inhabitants of New Zealand died at 
the average age of 60? Strange to say the statisticians of 
New Zealand itself seem to think very differently. Here is 
a table from p. 163 of the Wew Zealand Year Book. We 
quote it with its proper heading: 


THE AVERAGE AGE 


at the death of persons of either sex in each of the ten years 1903—12 
was as follows : 


Males Females 
1903 oe 39°5 ote 35°4 
1904 eee 41°4 eee 384 
1905 one 43°0 vl 39°! 
1906 ee 44°3 oi 39°3 
1907 ia 40°4 oes 36°6 
1908 eee 42°5 oes 391 
1909 eee 42°7 eve 38°7 
1910 — 44°4 oe 42°2 
1911 “a 46°1 “ae 42°3 
1912 ies 47°! wi 44'°9 


If Mr. Dunlop is building upon figures such as this 60 
years for the average duration of life in New Zealand, it is no 
wonder that he arrives at preposterous conclusions. ‘* What 
reason,” he asks, “is there to suppose that the average dura- 
tion of life in a sufficiently fed community would not be over 
70 years?” We do not see why he should stop there. Mrs. 
Eddy, with the aid of the principles of Christian Science, long 
entertained the hope that she might arrive at immortality. 
Need Malthusianism be more modest? It is certainly not 


more logical. 
. Be 
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A Modern Don Quixote. 


The two stout volumes which Mr. Compton Mackenzie has 
given to the world-under the name of Sinister Street have 
undoubtedly very great qualities. In many aspects, even 
apart from their prolixity, they challenge comparison with 
M. Romain Rolland’s /eax Christophe. Mr. Mackenzie has 
the French writer's gift of subtle psychological analysis, of 
vivid description, of latent idealism, and something of the 
same despondent, not to say pessimistic outlook upon life. 
But notwithstanding an execution which is in many ways ad- 
mirable, and a purpose which his admirers probably con- 
sider to border on the sublime, we must candidly confess that 
we could wish that the second part of Sinister Street had 
never been written. The fact is that, even in the first part, 
notably in the incident of “ Brother Aloysius,” alias Meats 
or Barnes, there are vistas of depravity opened up, the discus- 
sion of which seems to us to serve no possible good purpose. 
If Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s novels were to be read by none 
but the audience for whom, no doubt, he primarily designed 
them—the man of the world, the genuine student of life, 
character and psychology—no harm would be done. But the 
very fact that his intentions are so good, that the type of 
character of Michael Fane is in many respects so chivalrous 
and so little contaminated by the sordid and debauched sur- 
roundings into which the hero is led, gives it all a certain 
cachet of respectability which will be made an excuse by 
many an English jeune fille for reading what she would 
very much better have left alone. Sinister Street, volume two, 
is not a book which Michael Fane himself, which any clean- 
minded young man, of that splendid type which we have 
seen during these last few months sacrificing all things to 
serve their country, would want his sister to read. It is im- 
possible to pollute the imagination by contact with these 
moral cess-pools without harm being done. It lowers the 
whole moral standard of the reading public, it destroys all 
sense of modesty and repulsion for the unclean, and even if 
the present generation does not notably suffer, the generation 
to come will pay the penalty. As M. Dimnet has said in one 
of the illuminating passages of his France Hersel} Again. 


Nobody is expected to be especially attentive to his manners 
in an inferior society, and when the realistic novel does not in- 
troduce us to undesirable company, it at least makes us familiar 
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with that part of ourselves of which we are the least proud. If 
we take pleasure in it, this pleasure will be a sort of confession, 
the admission that whatever may be the weaknesses and uglinesses 
of our nature, we think them quite as capable of being made in- 
teresting as our nobler sides. 


All this spells degradation and, we fear, in the long run 
decadence, as it did in France fifty years ago. 
w. T. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


. Misguided by some book of reference, we were 
= of led to congratulate our American contemporary, 
°* Cethalie Weitd.” The Catholic World, at the beginning of last 
year on the imminent attainment of its Golden 
Jubilee. As a matter of fact our welcome anticipated the au- 
thentic date by about a year. With its recent April issue, this 
able Transatlantic paper, in which we recognize a valued col- 
league with similar aims and achievements to our own, crowned its 
fifty years of fruitful labour in the cause of truth and religion. 
The venerated Father Hecker, its founder, showed himself a true 
child of his times in discerning, at an epoch when Catholic 
literary endeavour was at a very low ebb, the immense Apostolic 
potentialities of an ably-conducted magazine, and it is indica- 
tive of the spirit and energy with which he imbued his enter- 
prise that it has gone on during all these years, not only with- 
out a break but, under a succession of skilled editors, with an 
ever ready adaptability to the needs of the day. The Jubilee 
issue forms an inspiring record of a great conception excel- 
lently realized. The summary classification of articles which 
have appeared in its pages leads to the hope that an exhaustive 
Index to the whole periodical may one day be published. 


It is right to make a distinction between law 

a and morality, for, although law should always 
auncter. be in accord with reason, it need not essentially 
concern ethical obligations. There are laws 

which are called positive because enacted by competent authority. 
in matters wherein, previous to their enactment, their subjects 
were free. Legislation during the present crisis abounds in laws 
of this sort, passed in order to free the action of the Government 
from hindrances which would weaken its force and efficacy. But 
law may also be the expression in human codes of what is al- 
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ready expressed or implied in the divine, so that the distinction 
between law and morality is not absolute. Therefore when at- 
tempts are made to excuse barbarities in the present conflict on 
the ground that they are merely breaches of international law, 
we must ask whether that law is only positive or whether it em- 
bodies the law of God. With this distinction in view, it appears 
certain that the indiscriminate sinking of non-combatant merchant 
vessels by the German submarines, and the random dropping of 
bombs by German air craft, are morally indefensible. The law 
of God forbids the direct killing of the innocent even in war. 
If non-combatants happen to be in a town or on a ship which 
may be lawfully bombarded, and get killed by shell fire, their 
death is preter intentionem, accidental. But to shell an unde- 
fended town or torpedo a defenceless ship, more especially a 
neutral, is to run a proximate risk of committing murder, and in- 
volves the perpetrators in the guilt of that crime. Moreover, to 
declare an intention of acting thus justifies the arming of ships 
for defence, whilst it does not exonerate the assailants from 
blame. A murderer is a murderer, even if his victim was pre- 
pared, and endeavoured, to defend himself. 


The question of the moral responsibility of 
those actually concerned in these outrages 
Subordinates,  ‘2iSes again the whole problem of the mili- 
tary conscience, which we have several times 
discussed before.t All sound moralists agree that it is never 
lawful to act against conscience, even if conscience at the moment 
judges wrongly. No soldier or sailor, therefore, can do any- 
thing which appears to him to be really wrong, no matter what 
orders he has received. On the other hand he may take for 
granted, unless the contrary is obvious, that his superiors have 
justification for what they command, even though it is not clear 
to himself. This attitude is not only correct morally but it is 
also necessary for the preservation of discipline. It may very 
well be, therefore, that the crews of the German submarines think 
that they are waging legitimate warfare in attacking defenceless 
vessels. It is more difficult to excuse their commanders, and 
quite impossible to exonerate the Government which has deliber- 
ately enjoined this course of action. International law may be 
in certain cases vague and disputable: international morality is 
clear and imperative. If positive law only is violated by an 
opponent, the other party may also disregard it, but a breach 
of morality cannot justify a similar offence by way of reprisal. 


The Responsibility 
of 


* See Tue Monru, Oct. 1902, “ Blind Obedience in the French Army ”; 
March 1914, Pp. 305, “ Military Obedience.” 
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These particular naval outrages have put the 


see posal Christian conscience of the nation to a severe 
Leve. test. There is apparently nothing amongst us 


corresponding to the cult of hate too widely 
practised in Germany, although anonymous journalism every now 
and then utters sentiments which might have been borrowed from 
Herr Lissauer. But the saying of our Lord—‘ Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you and pray for those that 
persecute and calumniate you "—has seemed to many an impos- 
sible ideal in regard to Germany, and various amateur interpre- 
ters have endeavoured to reconcile them, in the columns of 7'e 
Times and elsewhere, with what they consider the facts and de- 
mands of the situation. Some frankly declare that Christian per- 
fection is meant to be unattainable. What is Heaven for if a 
man’s reach does not exceed his grasp! Others say we must love 
our own enemies but must not love God’s. Thus we have only to 
persuade ourselves that God hates Germans and then we can do 
sotoo! With our fallible judgments we are forsooth to anticipate 
the Great Accompt. None of these moralists seems to consider 
that what Christianity enjoins may be in itself beyond our reach 
but can be accomplished with the aid of God. In other words, 
those things which the heathen and the publican, relying on human 
nature alone, cannot do, are possible to the Christian assisted by 
grace. 

Again, several writers confused love with affection, and 
imagined that what Christ commands is an emotional regard for 
our enemies, causing us to feel friendly towards them, a task 
which in the circumstances may easily be beyond our powers. 
That task is not laid upon us by our Lord, who in His own case 
gives us a pragmatic, not a sentimental, test of love—‘ If you 
love Me, keep my commandments.’”’ Love for our enemies will 
therefore be shown by doing them good and praying for them, 
against whatever reluctance of feeling. Many, doubtless, are 
fulfilling that test, even amongst the actual combatants: nothing 
short of it is permissible to the Christian. We must not even 
answer the “ Hymn of Hate,” as one poetaster has done, by an 
equally unchristian ‘“* Hymn of Contempt.” 


The Evils There is not much sign yet of our militarists 
of having grasped the lesson of this war. The 
Armament 


necessity, owned by all citizens, of subordin- 
ating everything at present to the means of 
securing victory, the vigour of the recruiting campaign, the de- 
mand for more and more munitions—all this tends to obscure the 
projects of a section who quite composedly regard this frightful 
outbreak as the first of a series, and have no prospect to offer 
to a country sacrificing itself for justice sake but the grim re- 


Competition. 
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minder that its sacrifice will be largely in vain, that force not 
justice will remain the arbiter of nations, that in increased 
armaments, not in increased regard for right, will lie our hopes 
of future security. .A military writer in the April Vineteenth 
Century urges us, with the benediction of the Saturday Review, 
to prepare for even greater wars in time to come: the miserable 
race for supreme warlike efficiency is to be the main occupation 
of a generation bled white by the present disaster. 

Yet it would seem to require little reflection and less historical 
reading to realize that, in the present state of international 
morality, the piling up of armaments cannot stop, but only delay, 
war, and make it more terrible when it comes. Pope Leo in 1889 
spoke of it as tending “ rather to excite rivalry and suspicion 
than to suppress them,”’ and the same truth is more emphatically 
stated by the Editor in the April Hibbert Journal. 


There is no more certain truth than this [he writes]: that 
if you create a vast fighting machine it will sooner or later 
compel you to fight, whether you want to fight or no. That 
peace can be maintained indefinitely while millions of men 
are training themselves for war and arming themselves for 
war with every conceivable kind of mechanical device, is 
one of those childish suppositions which only infatuated 
minds could entertain. These vast machines, whether armies 
or engines of war, are made to be used. . . . Nations 
make war when armies are ready to begin.! 


The Influence Common sense, therefore, would suggest that 
of the the thoughts of men in this crisis should turn 
Professional ins 
Soldier. rather to the fashioning of some better guaran- 
tee of safety than rivalry of armaments. A 
sure instinct has made the maintenance of the British Army a 
matter for annual decision by Parliament, and has kept the soldier 
out of the ministerial branch of the Constitution. As representa- 
tive of the nation’s might, and the expression of her power and 
her purpose to protect her rights, the soldier holds a high and 
honourable place in the State, but it is inevitable that one whose 
business it is to familiarize himself with the theory and practice 
of war, and to devote his attention to the means of waging it 
effectively, should be the less concerned about avoiding it. We 
cannot blame the keen soldier for at least a sub-conscious desire 
to see service; in fact, we should esteem him the less if his main 
object was to spend his career in inglorious garrison duty; but 
we cannot regard him on that account as a factor in the cause of 
peace. Bismarck, who knew the soldier as few others, wrote 
in his Memoirs: 


* Hibbert Journal, p. 480. 
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It is natural that in the staff of the army, not only young 
active officers, but experienced strategists also, should feel 
the need of turning to account the efficiency of their troops 
and their own capacity to lead and should wish to make 
themselves renowned in history. It would be a matter of 
regret if that feeling did not exist in the army. However, 
the task of keeping that feeling within such limits as the 
nation’s need of peace can justly claim is the duty of the 
political, not the military, heads of the State. 


Bismarck speaks, rightly enough, only of the general staff 
as displaying this tendency to exercise their craft. We may 
grant that the ordinary soldier or sailor, who cannot well enter- 
tain military ambitions, is just as likely as the civilian to be a 
man of peace. But it is only natural that in the higher ranks 
the war-spirit should, at least from time to time, assert itself 
vigorously. 


‘A Plea In this connection attention may be called to 

for a valuable and informing article in the current 
= Dublin Review by Mr. F. F. Urquhart, en- 
” titled ‘‘A Plea for International Law.’ The 

author maintains that the European Federation, which, if common 
sense has its way, will be the outcome of the war, cannot be really 
effective in securing peace unless there is a background of ac- 
cepted law to refer to. Although constitutional or diplomatic 
machinery may help, “ the problem is fundamentally a moral one.” 
There must, no doubt, be an international police, but if the police 
is to work successfully there must be a recognized international 
code to preserve from violation. This code must obviously be an 
application of the law of God, for man acting collectively is under 
the same jurisdiction as man individually. Mr. Urquhart has 
little difficulty in showing that the problem of “ collective 
morality ” has been much neglected, with the result that national 
interests have been regarded in many quarters as above the law. 
After dealing historically with the old international law, syste- 
matized in the seventeenth century by Grotius, and the disruption 
of the traditional conception by the growth of the Principle of 
Nationalities, the author urges that “ for the enlightenment of 
the public conscience and for the peace of the world "’ it is very 
important that the knowledge of international law should be re- 
vived and its principles if necessary revised. Thus only can the 
efforts of diplomatists have that support which is needed to make 
them effective. It is a hopeful sign that the Catholic Social 
Guild have announced for immediate publication a Primer of 
War and Peace, the aim of which is to restate in simple and in- 
* Quoted in Nineteenth Century for April. 
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telligible form the principles of international morality, to examine 
and criticize the various false and inadequate systems that have 
replaced them, and to suggest the means for their restoration. 


Judge Meanwhile, as we have often pleaded, the first 

in the light step towards reformation is the recognition of 

of past guilt, and this premier pas, we are thank- 
History. ful to say, is being taken by a growing number 

of writers. “ In combating Germany,” cries the Editor of the 
British Review, “ we are combating our own sins.”’ “ The course 


she [Germany] took,” says a writer in the April Hidderi,? “ was 
the course taken by all European nations under similar circum- 
stances, so that if we condemn Germany this really means //at 
we condemn pan-European conditions.’ And the same author 
reflects that Germany has really done us a service, for without 
the object lesson she affords “ public opinion would not have 
begun to realize how deeply immoral are the traditional ways of 
international dealings."" Probably anti-Papal prejudice will for 
some time prevent non-Catholics from remembering that the in- 
tegrity of the Pope’s dominions were guaranteed by the Congress 
of Vienna as solemnly as were the liberties of Belgium in 1836. 
Yet how easily men persuaded themselves later on that the cause 
of Italy “ justified "’ all manner of theft and violence! So if 
our judgments of current events are to be at all sound, we must 
constantly thumb our histories during this crisis. The present 
and the past mutually illuminate each other. A candid examina- 
tion of conscience generally avails to keep the individual humble: 
it should save the nation, too, from hypocrisy; but in both cases 
how difficult it is! ‘A wise man once advised his hearers to go to 
their enemies if they wished to learn the truth about them- 
selves. Love is generally blind and flattering, but dislike has 
a keen eye for flaws. Our newspapers, therefore, are well-advised 
to give us columns headed “ through German eyes.” It may not 
be pleasant but it is always salutary to see what interpretation is 
placed by our foes on our national policy, both in the present and 
in the past. 


It seems doubtful whether the cause of Tem- 


The — perance has really gained by the recent violent 
pkihitien. agitation against the drinking habits of certain 


workmen engaged in making munitions of war. 
The Government wisely enough has not wished to go ahead of 
public opinion in the matter, and public opinion in this, as in 
most other questions that have an ethical bearing, is radically 
confused and divided. Misled by the ease and efficacy with 


* April, p. 78. 
2p. 586. 
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which Russia and France have removed the worst sources of in- 
temperance amongst their peoples, many persons have called out 
for entire prohibition, ignoring various elements in the British 
problem which make that cause not only impracticable but 
morally unsound. We have no beverages in common use at all 
comparable in their evil effects to vodka and absinthe, and vested 
interests in this matter play a much more influential part here 
than they do abroad. In any case, universal prohibition is such a 
drastic and far-reaching interference with liberty that nothing 
can justify it except extreme necessity. This necessity may exist 
in limited areas or universally for a short time; consequently, 
local or temporary prohibition may conceivably be called for 
from time to time. The principle, in fact, is admitted in all re- 
strictive legislation in regard to intoxicating drink, and no one 
can deny that the State may extend the principle according to 
need. But the need must first be definitely established, which in 
this case, as far as the evidence goes, has not been done. The 
opponents of restriction had an easy task in showing the dispro- 
portion of means to end, and the cause of Temperance hes suf- 
fered, as so often in the past, by intemperate exaggerations. 


: On the other hand, some of the advocates of 
Fallacies “ Drinking as Usual” showed a common mis- 
about the , 
Drink Question. understanding of the nature of the problem. 
Their chief fallacy lies in their assuming that 
every drinker who is not a drunkard is a moderate man and uses 
his liberty wisely. Moderation obviously has reference to some 
personal standard, which may be health, or efficiency, or finance. 
Whoever takes more than he can afford, or notably injures his 
health, or lessens his mental or manual efficiency through drink, 
drinks to excess, even though he keeps far from actual drunken- 
ness. Convictions for drunkenness, therefore, are no sure sign of 
the sobriety of a district. It may safely be said that, having in view 
the whole effects of drink, the number of moderate drinkers is 
much smaller than it is supposed to be. There is a terrible dis- 
proportion between the money spent in this form of relaxation 
and the good effected. 

Another point often overlooked in this discussion is closely 
allied to that just mentioned. This is a time when the utmost 
care should be taken to husband the national resources. Now 
there is hardly any other form of expenditure more wasteful than 
that which goes in superfluous drinking. The amount of national 
extravagance in other directions,—in dress, for instance, in gamb- 
ling, in various forms of luxury—is of course enormous, but none 
can compare from this point of view with the expenditure on in- 
toxicants. For, in addition to the actual financial waste, their effect 
on health is shown, generally speaking, in a loss of productivity ; 
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they cause also a great waste of time, which is money in another 
shape,and, in so far as their manufacture necessitates the consump- 
tion (in the United Kingdom) of over 100 million bushels of 
barley and other grain every year, they use up, with little good re- 
sult, a vast amount of much needed food-stuff. Apart therefore 
from the munitions question the necessity for economy at this time 
of national crisis would suggest a general abstention from in- 
toxicants. That there is no wide-spread movement of the sort 
is a sign that the country as a whole, in spite of the ubiquitousness 
of khaki, and that no less significant colour, deep black, in spite 
of the warnings of Ministers and of the Press, does not realize 
the seriousness of the international situation. It would almost 
seem as if actual invasion were needed to convince the “ Every- 
thing as Usual " people that nothing should be as usual. 


A higher note than that of mere economy has 
Abstinence as been struck by the action of His Majesty, the 
Sacrifice. King, in abolishing the drinking of intoxicants 
in all the Royal Palaces for the duration of the 
war. This is the note of sacrifice. Of necessity millions of 
people, our own men and our Allies, are undergoing many priva- 
tions for our security and ease: mere gratitude should prompt 
some sort of sympathetic return. That is the lesson which the 
King’s example conveys; the lesson, indeed, which underlies the 
whole life of a Greater King. The generous soul scorns to be 
“a sensual member ‘neath a thorn-crowned Head”: similarly 
right feeling should prompt those, whose fortune it is not to be 
subjected to want and suffering by the operation of war, volun- 
tarily to undertake some measure of self-denial as a recognition 
of their indebtedness, and as an acceptable form of impetration 
for success. There is great danger lest the purifying effect of 
this great visitation should be lost to our people. England and 
France are equally concerned in beating back and suppressing the 
German menace. Yet contrast the conditions of Paris and London. 
An observer in a recent Atlantic Monthly points this contrast 
effectively (italics ours) :— 


For three months, [writes Mr. J. O. P. Bland] although 
all immediate danger to the capital has been removed, the 
citizens of Paris have cheerfully consented to be turned out 
of their ca/és at 8 p.m., and out of their restaurants at 9. 30. 
They have gone without music, without theatres, ca/és 
chantants, politics, literature, and art; and there has been 
no voice of complaint among them, because by common con- 
sent selj-denial and thrijt have been accepted as the first 
duty of every good citizen. For an Englishman, coming 
from the crowded music-halls and football fields of London 
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to the high seriousness of Paris, it is impossible not to feel 
that as a nation the English are paying a heavy price in the 
domain of things spiritual for the sense of personal security 
which has grown out of their naval superiority. 


When we think of crowds of British citizens who on the mere 
hint of Prohibition hastened to lay in a stock of whisky and other 
distilled liquors, we realize that public practice has to travel a 
long way yet before it evidences a proper sense of the situation. It 
would almost seem that the bulk of our population is inaccessible 
to a spiritual appeal. The appeal has been made clearly enough 
to members of the Church. Cardinal Bourne urged voluntary 
abstinence during Lent to compensate for the abrogation of the 
usual fast, and, more recently, his Eminence has joined other 
religious leaders in the issue of the following grave exhortation: 


In view of all that is now happening, and following the 
unprecedented lead of his Majesty the King, we desire to 
press seriously upon the minds of those whom we can in- 
fluence the duty and privilege of bearing a voluntary part 
in the nation’s self-discipline and self-sacrifice by abstain- 
ing from all alcoholic drink during the continuance of the 
war. Some definite act on the part of us all is due to our 
brave men, to the nation at large, and to God. 


When we add to this the definite appeal for voluntary abstinence 
made to their flocks by the united Hierarchy at their Low-weck 
meeting we must own that our spiritual leaders have done their 
utmost to awaken in Catholics a sense of what the crisis demands. 


That public opinion is confused on the subject 

“Where Doctors of alcoholic beverages is only natural consider- 
disagree.” ing the confusion which still reigns amongst 
experts in dietetics. The newspaper corre- 

spondence on the drink crisis contained the usual contradictory 
statements from members of the medical profession. “ When 
alcoho] is taken into the body,’ says Dr. George Thomason, 
“ there is no tissue that escapes its baneful influence."” Professor 
Ray Lankester writes: “ It is beyond dispute that the drinking 
of distilled spirits is a dangerous habit." Another writer quotes 
Dr. R. Hutchison's Food and Dietetics to the effect that * alcohol 
is not favourable to the production of sustained muscular effort, 
and it may even do harm by paralyzing the sense of fatigue which 
is the natural check on excessive exertion.” Dr. Charles Mercier 
is the only physician of note who comes out on the other side, with 
the declaration “ that a large proportion of our people of all 
classes . . . . find the moderate amount [of alcohol] they do 
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take keeps them in better health, enables them to digest their food 
better, to sleep better, and to do more work than if they went 
without."’ Besides this, a number of similar declarations by lay- 
folk, such as “ beer is quite harmless," “ liquor plays a necessary 
part,” {in the lives of the workers] etc., have gone unchallenged. 
In consequence of this uncertain leading nothing effective is done 
to check or control the waste. 

In the midst of all the agitation came the estimate of the an- 
nual Drink Bill of the United Kingdom (1914), disclosing a 
falling off of about two million pounds in comparison with that 
of 1913. But the total, £164,463,000, represents an appalling 
voluntary addition to the enormous expenditure necessitated by 
the war, and the worst of it is that the bulk of this expense is 
borne by those who can least afford it. 


There is something pathetic in the lonely fight 
United which the Bishop of Zanzibar is waging against 
Schismatics. the toleration of what he deems heretical ele- 
ments in the Anglican Church. He made a 
vain endeavour before the war to find out where precisely the 
Church of England stood, but his bold challenge remained un- 
answered. Undeterred by this ill-success he has latterly taken 
occasion of the preferment of one, whom he considers an heretic, 
to office in the diocese of Hereford to cut himself off by a formal 
document from ecclesiastical communion with the Bishop of that 
See. This excommunication, did not weightier matters occupy 
the public mind, might have caused a sensation second only to 
that of Kikuyu. As it is, the incriminated Bishop, in a letter of 
much force and dignity, calmly recommends his assailant to attend 
to his own affairs, and the matter has already become past history. 
No practical inconvenience, in any case, was to be apprehended, 
seeing that the dioceses are so far apart. However, the Church 
Times solemnly asks! “ Is it Schism?” and answers its own ques- 
tion by declaring—‘ There is a state of formal schism between 
the churches of Hereford and Zanzibar."' But it does not ask, 
and probably could not answer, the question which this result sug- 
gests, viz., ‘“‘ How is it that both are in communion with the See 
of Canterbury?” It is surely axiomatic that those who are in 
communion with the same thing are in communion with one 
another. Canterbury is surely a link between Hereford and 
Zanzibar. Yet, according to this Anglican paper you can be 
in schism without being separated from the true Church (repre- 
sented in this case by Canterbury)—one of those amazing conse- 
quences of an illogical theory which turn up from time to time 
to enliven the Anglican controversy. Even “the Prig"’ never 
hit upon a situation so paradoxical. 


* April 9, 1915. 
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A good deal of unsound teaching is appearing 
A Social at present in the Press regarding the prospects 
Problem, of those many unmarried mothers whose plight 
is one of the evil results of the war-conditions 
—the camp life and the billeting—into which the country was 
suddenly plunged last August. Sentiment is of course to the 
fore, tending to obscure not only the religious but also the social 
aspect of the problem. The grievous moral fault is condoned 
or treated as negligible, and pity for the offspring, thus be- 
ginning life under the social handicap of bastardy, suggests the 
removal of those penalties which legislation, in the interests of 
the family and the State, has imposed upon the legally father- 
less. We are not called upon to approve every detail of this 
legislation, but a distinction should be made between the 
legitimate and the illegitimate, for this is a case wherein the in- 
dividual good must be sacrificed to the general. Any further 
loosening of the marriage-tie, already weakened by unchristian 
divorce facilities, would only result in a further corruption of 
society. At the same time whatever can be done to help the 
fallen to regain their self-respect and to secure for the children 
some sort of family life should receive the support of all Chris- 
tians. Christianity has never sanctioned a double standard of 
morality, and, if fallen women have to suffer in social repute for 
their lapse, the same treatment should be meted out to fallen men, 
often the worse, and always the most selfish, offenders. With all 
the tenderness and sympathy which she inherits from Him who 
said, ““ Neither do I condemn thee,” the Church has always com- 
bined the most careful regard for the sanctions and sanctities of 
married life, and Christian morality, whilst deprecating the abo- 
lition of penalties for sin, demands that they should be inflicted 
equally on both parties concerned. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Market-Prices: Catholic Teaching on just [Rev. J. Kelleher in /rish 
Theologicat Quarterly, April, 1915, p. 162]. 

Marriage: the Gould-Castellane case [H. Papi, S.J., in America, Mar. 
13, 1915, p. 530]. Marriage by Proxy [A. Boudinhon in Revue du Clergé 
Francais, April 1, 1915, p. 59]. The Impediment of Consanguinity [Rev. 
Dr. Barry in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, April, 1915, p. 346]. 

Prohibition, The Ethics of [J. Keating, S.J., in Manth, May, 1915, 
P- 449, 537} 

Resurrection: Condition and functions of the risen body [Rev. E. 
Hull, S.J., in Examiner (Bombay), Mar. 6, 1915, p. 91]. 

War; Canon Law regarding Clergy as Belligerents [Mgr. Moyes in 
Tablet, April 10, 1915, p. 457; April 17, p. 489]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism: Echoes of ye [7 adlet, April 3, 191 Pe 424]. Zan- 
zibar and Hereford [7'ad/e?, April 10, 1915, p. 461]. Mr. 7’ {. Thompson 
on the Miracles of our Lord [Rev. H. Moynihan in 7he Ecclesiastical 


Review, April, 1915, p. 385]. 

Bible-Reading: The es ag commendation of the C.T.S. Scripture 
publications [Ca/holic Book Notes, April, 1915, p. 116]. 

Catholic Disabilities: the Viceroyalty of Ireland [Frank MacDonagh in 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, April, 1915, p. 373]- 

Catholicism in South America: how libelled [W. Dwight, S.J., in 
America, April 10, 1915, p. 642]. 

Church Extension Society, Work of [F. C. Kelly in America, April 
10, 1915, p. 643]. 

Dark Ages, Cautions against maligning the Science of [J. J. Walsh in 
America, Mar. 27, 1915, p. 598]. 

Mercier’s Pastoral, Cardinal, expounded [Y. de la Briére in Z/udes, 
Feb. 5—20, Mar. 20, 1915, pp. 390 and 454]. 

Miracles: Growing cautiousness of the modern mind concerning [Pro- 
fessor Windle in Catholic World, April, 1915, p. 38]. 

Neomalthusian Mendacities [Month, May, 1915, p. 528]. 

Papal Neutrality: The Wiegand interview [7a@d/et, April 24, 1915. 
pp. 522, 530: Month, May, 1915, p. 524]. French Anti-clerical indigna- 
tion at [America, April 3, 1915, p. 615]. 

Portugal: the revolt against Christianity in [F. Girerd in Revue du 
Clergé Francais, Feb. 1914, April, 1915, pp. 225 and 20]. 

Puller’s “ Primitive Saints” re-issued, and re-exposed [H. E. Hall 
in Zhe Catholic Review, April, 1915, p. 94]. 
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Science and Religion: points of contact and contrast [E. Eymieu in 
Revue Pratiqgue d'’Apologétique, April 15, 1915, p. 57]. 

Y.M.C.A.: its essentially non-Catholic spirit [N. Hume in America, 
Mar. 13, 1915, . 35; April 3, 19151 D- 620; April 10, 1915, p. 647]. Its 
relations to Catholics [7he Queen's Work,Feb., Mar. 1915, p. 135]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


“ Appellant” Controversy, Origins of the [J. H. Pollen, S.J., in 
Month, May, 1915, p. 461]. 

Brownson’s criticism of Newman [Rev. E. J. Ryan in £cclesiastical 
Review, April, 1915, p. 406]. 

Capital Punishment: its deterrent effect [J. J. Walsh in America, 
April 3, 1915, p. 609: see also Mar. 6th]. 

Carlyle: his false estimate of German greatness [J. M. Sloan in 
Hibbert Journat, April, p. 592]. 

“ Catholic World, The”: History of, in Jubilee issue [April, 1915]. 

Catholic Daily Paper impracticable, but not a Catholic Vigilance Com- 
mittee [Horace Foster in America, April 3, 1915, p. 610]. 

Catholics at Protestant Schools. On what conditions can those re- 


sponsible be admitted to Sacraments [Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1915, 
Pr 4741. The Practice condemned by the Catholic Education Council 
able, 


April 24, 1915, p. 522]. 

Church History: the ideal Manual [Rev. P. Guilday in Zcclesiastical 
Review, April, 1915, p. 396]. 

Coloured Races in United States: their evangelization [Dom M. Spitz 
in Universe, April 16, 23, 1915]. 

Education: Evil results of the Carnegie Endowment [P. Blakely, S.]J.. 
in America, Mar. 13, 1915, p. 545]- 

France: the religious question during the War: Documents [edited by 
Vicomte M. de Lestrange. Lethielleux, Paris: 80 cent.]. 

Germany, Religion in, during the Nineteenth Century [J. Bricout’s ac- 
count of M. Georges Goyau’s monumental work (9 vols.) in Revue du 
Clergé Francais, April 15, 1915, p. 97]. 

Hardy’s novels and poems, the atheistic influence of [J. J. Daly in 
America, April 3, 1915, p. 625]. 

Illegitimacy: Sound views on the problem [Church Times, April 23, 
1915, p. 436]. 

Imperialism and Militarism: their relations with Patriotism [L. Roure 
in Eiudes, Mar. 20, 1915, p. 433]- 

International Law the basis of International Peace [F. F. Urquhart 
in Dublin Keview, April, 1915, p. 312]. 

Lanfranc, A Study of Archbishop [J. B. Reeves, O.P., in Month, May, 
1915, p. 482). 

Russia: Past and possible modifications of the Holy Synod [M. d’H. 
in Revue Pratique d'Apologétique, April 15, 1915, p. 87]. 

Social Settlements: Toynbee Hall and others [J. Britten in Dublin 
Review, April, 1915, p. 271]. 

War: False Prophets about the [H. Thurston, S.J., in Dublin Review, 
April, 1915, p. 341 











Reviews. 
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1.—PERCEPTION, PHYSICS, AND REALITY.' 


BEFORE reviewing this book we must enter a protest against 
the way in which it has been brought out. It does not contain 
a word of index nor any table of contents other than the bare 
headings of the five long chapters, which even though printed 
in capitals do not take up more than half a page. Nor, 
again, are there any section or paragraph headings to guide 
the reader to the places where particular points are treated. 
Yet the subject of the author's research is highly subtle and 
complex, and his style of writing, with its fondness for sub- 
ordinate clauses, at times three or four deep, making it hard 
for the reader to keep his hold on the nominative cases, is most 
bewildering. It is all the more aggravating that the author 
should have put these obstacles in the way of understand- 
ing his arguments, because it is a really useful book which, 
even if we find ourselves unable to agree with it altogether, 
is full of careful and minute sifting of current idealist argu- 
ments that one cannot read without profit. Is it true that, 
as the idealists say, the object of whatever direct knowledge 
we have is confined to our own mental states, so that, though 
we may postulate external causes that have produced 
these states in us, we cannot have knowledge of what these 
external causes are in themselves, so that for us at all events 
their esse is percipi? This is the question which lies at the 
root of the interminable controversy between Realists and 
Idealists, and Mr. Broad, being a Cambridge Realist, ap- 
proaches it with a strong leaning towards what is usually 
called Natural Realism, but he himself calls Naif Realism. 
This kind of Realism is of course the theory of perception 
that we all start with; indeed, which we are constrained to go 
by in our practical life even if we be rank Idealists. For 

1 An Inquiry into the information that Physical Science can supply 
about the Real. By C. D. Broad, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge: At the University Press. Pp. xii, 388. Price, 10s. 
net. 1914. 
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no one supposes, until forced to it by difficulties that he 
cannot solve, that what we see and hear and touch are our 
mental states and not rather external objects which our five 
senses have the power to perceive. And, again, if we only 
perceive directly our mental states, and have no guarantee 
that the external objects that have produced these states in 
us resemble them to any determinable degree, what interpre- 
tation are we to put upon the complicated results of our 
scientific and other studies? On that hypothesis these results 
can no longer be regarded as representing to us the true 
nature of the external realities they purport to represent, 
but merely as supplying us with an elaborate system of sym- 
bols with no key to their interpretation. 

Mr. Broads first chapter is a study of all the important 
arguments against naif realism that do not depend on caus- 
ality, and his conclusion is that “ some of these are entirely 
futile, that none make it absolutely impossible; but that to 
maintain it in the face of the discrepancies between sight 
and touch, and of the visual perceptions of the same person in 
different places, and of different people at the same time, 
would be to assume an immensely complicated world of 
largely imperceptible reals for which there is no evidence ex- 
cept the doctrine of naif realism itself.” Quite so, but then 
cannot that be accepted? This is the fundamental question, 
but let us hear first what our author has to say for the causal 
theory of sense-perception, which he prefers to that of naif 
realism. Here he distinguishes between two varieties of the 
causal theory. The instrumental theory which regards the 
organs of sense as instruments capable of truthfully perceiv- 
ing the data impressed upon them when they are in a normal 
state, and the purely causal theory which assumes that our 
perceptions are the joint product of the impression from with- 
out and the mind which receives it, a product from which the 
object can be analysed out, though there is no reason for 
thinking that it can exist out of that whole which is called 
perception. Mr. Broad prefers the latter of these two varie- 
ties, but in that case how do we stand as to our knowledge 
of the objects concerning which these mental states pur- 
port to inform us? His answer is that we cannot expect 
certainty as to these, but we can attain to a probable know- 
ledge of them. That is, wecan start from the assumption that 
tactual perceptions, which clearly bring us into closer cor- 
respondence one for one with the primary qualities of matter 
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than do visual perceptions with its secondary qualities, fur- 
nish us with a probable basis on which to build up the or- 
dinary scientific theory of visual perceptions. This can hardly 
be considered satisfactory. If our sense-organs can deccive 
us into thinking that what we perceive is not our mental 
states but external realities, how can they be trusted when 
they tell us, if they do tell us, that our mental states corre- 
spond one to one with the external realities? 

The fact is that when we give up the doctrine of naif 
realism we have no logical escape from the most far-reaching 
scepticism. What, however, Mr. Broad appears to overlook 
is that besides our sense-organs we have an intellect, and 
that the intellect can compare the data of the five senses 
with one another, and likewise the different data of the same 
sense at different times, as when the same visual object looks 
sometimes circular at other times elliptical, or a stick at one 
time straight at another time bent, or the parts of a frog’s foot 
now very minute, now being put under the microscope vastly 
large ; or acoloured object now white, now, when seen through 
coloured glasses, red or blue. It can observe that these 
differences follow a fixed law, and so can arrive at the conclu- 
sions as to the nature of colour or shape, or as to the effect 
on these of proximity or distance, of observation through 
a magnifying glass or by the naked eye, and so solve for it- 
self various problems which the nature of sense-perception, 
or the laws of light, present. 





2.—THE ENGLISH CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 


THE MONTH reviewed successively in July 1899, October 
1903, August 1906, the three volumes of M. Thureau- 
Dangin'’s Renaissance catholique en Angleterre as they came 
out. They were written, it may be remembered, by the author 
in response to the interest in the subject evoked in France 
by the efforts of Lord Halifax supported by some French 
ecclesiastics, to obtain a Papal recognition of Anglican 
Orders. The book when it came out was quickly recognized 
as a masterpiece. That its style was of the best, and that 
the High Church movement should be represented vividly in 

1 The English Catholic Revival in the X1Xth Century. By Paul Thureau- 
Dangin, Secrétaire perpétuel de l'Académie francaise. English translation. 


In Two Volumes. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. Pp. xii, 468; 
xv, 642. Price, 31s. 6d. 1914. 
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all its dramatic unity, was to be expected of a writer who 
held a foremost place amongst French men of letters. But 
that a foreigner should show such knowledge and discernment 
in appreciating the complexities of a peculiarly English type 
of religious thought, and that he should be so correct in his 
criticisms was really astonishing. Presumably it was the re- 
cognition of this fact which suggested an English translation 
of M. Thureau-Dangin’s history, which must be welcomed as 
opportune, in view of the companion fact that great as has 
been the influence of the movement on the country, and in- 
forming as are the numerous monographs that have recorded 
particular aspects of it, we have to this day no really satis- 
factory history from an English pen of the movement as a 
whole. 

The French original began to come out in 1899, and the 
concluding volume was published as far back as 1906. This 
means that the appearance of the translation is rather belated, 
a thing which we imagine is due to the difficulty of bringing 
the translation, which seems to have passed through several 
hands, up to a becoming standard. In any case the standard 
reached is excellent, and enables us to catch something of 
the literary flavour of the original. The price of the two 
volumes will be considered high, especially for time of war, 
but the get-up is very good, so that they compare well with 
the volumes we have had during the last few years from Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward and Mr. Purcell—whom we name together only 
as the biographers of our two leading converts, and in no 
other respect. 

The text of the French original is of course faithfully 
followed, but it would perhaps have been better had the 
author, who did not die till quite recently, been asked to write 
a special introduction for this translation. As it is, the in- 
troduction is rather out of date, not indeed in its criticisms of 
the Anglican movement in itself as it was up to the time of 
writing, but in the part in which it indulges in conjectures 
and predictions of the probable future of certain movements 
such as the Oxford Movement itself, which the author evi- 
dently thought was about to pass through a crisis under the 
renewed assaults of the Low Church party, which had fol- 
lowed on the discovery that the Ritualists had been negotiat- 
ing with Rome for a corporate reunion; and the Catholic 
movement which in the author's judgment was experiencing a 
set-back due to the dissatisfaction of the Ritualist party with 
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the Pope’s decision. M. Thureau-Dangin’s anticipations con- 
cerning both these movements was substantially correct. He 
reckoned that the High Church movement and the movement 
of Anglicans towards the Catholic Church had struck too deep 
roots to be permanently set back by any assaults of this kind. 
At the same time he failed to see then, but may have come to 
see later, that the Protestant assault on the Ritualists was 
doomed to failure because the spirit of live and let live had 
become predominant in the Anglican Church; and that the 
movement towards Catholicism was not dependent on any 
hold which High Anglicanism had upon its adherents, those 
who migrate to us being just those who were becoming con- 
vinced that the Anglican Church had no claims to hold them, 
because too the stream of converts, which from that day to 
this has gone on steadily and with increased not diminished 
force, is by no means predominantly derived from the High 
Church ranks. 





3-—THE PHILOSOPHY OF BIOLOGY! 


‘““ Science, says Driesch, is the attempt to describe Given- 
ness, Philosophy is the attempt to understand it.” With 
these words Mr. Johnstone explains the title of his book, and 
the scope of his investigation. So far the meaning is easily 
intelligible, but he goes on to introduce an element of ideal- 
ism which creates confusion: “If the things that exist for 
us exist only because we think them, and if we also exist 
then we must exist in the thought of an Absolute Mind that 
thinks us. Physical Science, studying only motions and trans- 
formations, understood that there was something that moved 
and was transformed—this was matter and energy. Mental 
Science, studying only thought, understood that nature was 
only the thought of a Universal Mind. Either conclusion was 
equally valid philosophy . . . and neither could be proved 
or disproved by the methods of Science. The speculative 
game is drawn, said Huxley, let us get to practical work.” 

Nevertheless, before he takes to the practical work, by 
which he means studying the fundamental conceptions of 
Biology, he devotes his first chapter towards defining his atti- 
tude to Realism, which comes to this, that, though we cannot 
intellectually justify a belief in Realism, the necessities of our 


1 By James Johnstone, D.Sc. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
Pp. xv, 391. Price, 9s. net. 1914. 
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practical life compel us to assume it. That being so, since the 
Philosophy of Biology belongs to the department of prac- 
tical life as thus defined, the subject of this first chapter might 
have been left to the metaphysicians. 

In the main portion of Mr. Johnstone's investigation, what 
particularly interests us is his unconscious approximation to 
the principles of scholasticism in regard to the nature of life. 
He is one of the increasing number who see through the falia- 
cies of the mechanical theory of organic life which he 
thus summarizes: 


The existence of the matter of life, Huxley said, depended on 
the pre-existence of certain chemical compounds—carbonic acid, 
water and ammonia. Withdraw any one of them from the world 
and vital phenomena come to an end. They are the antecedents 
of vegetable protoplasm, just as vegetable protoplasm is the 
antecedent of animal protoplasm. They are all lifeless sub- 
stances, but when brought together under certain conditions 
they give rise to the complex body called protoplasm, and this 
protoplasm exhibits the phenomena of life. There is no ap- 
parent break in the series of increasingly complex compounds 
between water, carbon dioxide, and ammonia on the one hand, and 
protoplasm on the other. We decide to call different kinds of 
matter carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and to speak of 
their activities as their physico-chemical properties. Why then 
should we speak otherwise of the activities of the substance pro- 
toplasm? . . . . It is true that the influence of pre-existing 
protoplasm is something quite unintelligible. But does any one 
quite understand the modus operandi of an electric spark which 
traverses a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen? What justification 
is there, then, for the assumption of the existence in the living 
matter of a something which has no representative or correla- 
tive in the non-living matter which gave rise to it? 


But even if it be true that we cannot explain the nature 
of the causality exercised by the electric spark in chemical 
combinations, any more than that of the pre-existing proto- 
plasm in the formation and nutrition of the matter of life 
(if indeed this last is a correct way of describing the origin 
of life from pre-existing life), at least we can observe that 
there are essential differences between the two modes of caus- 
ality. And Mr. Johnstone has given an interesting study of 
these differences which will be welcomed by those who have 
the needful biological knowledge to understand its somewhat 
technical points. One point he makes is that, although phy- 
sico-chemical processes of the same order as those which 
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govern inorganic matter, play a considerable part in the 
phenomena of organic life, this in organic life is not the only 
part or the ruling part. For instance, “ The general tendency 
of all inorganic transformations is towards inertia. In them 
energy is not destroyed but it is dissipated. . . . The green 
plant reverses this transformation, and accumulates energy 
in the form of chemical compounds of high potential. 
Inorganic processes are those in which available energy be- 
comes unavailable, and this unavailable energy can only be- 
come available again if a compensatory transformation is 
effected. Life is that which effects these compensatory 
energy-transformations.” 

Again the organism exhibits autonomy. In a minor de- 
gree it may yield to the influence of its environment. But 
fundamentally, its activity is purposive: 

Nageli has said that in the development of the embryo every 
cell acts as if it Anew what every other cell were doing. There 
is a kind of autonomy in the developing embryo, or regenerating 
organism, such that the normal typical form and structure comes 
into existence even when unforseen interference with the usual 
course of development has been attempted. In this case the 
physico-chemical reactions proceed in some other way, and the 
new direction is imposed on the developing embryo by the or- 
ganisation which we have to regard as inherent in it. This same 
direction and autonomy must be recognised in the adult organism 
as a whole. 


What then is this “direction”? He conceives of it as 
“an impetus which is conferred upon the physico-chemical 
reactions which are the manifestation of the life of the or- 
ganism,”’ and hence identifies it with the é/an vital of Berg- 
son, and the “ entelechy”’ of Driesch. Going further, he des- 
cribes this entelechy as “ not energy nor any particular form 
of energy-transformation,” in its operations energy being 
neither used nor dissipated, and the law of conservation hold- 
ing with the same rigidity as in purely inorganic happenings. 
And he finds just in this the essential “ difference between 
entelechian manifestations and the manifestations of vital or 
biotic forces or energies of the historic systems of vitalism.” 
In this last sentence, indeed, he shows some misapprehension. 
The upholders of vital force are not committed to any denial 
of the principle of conservation. They are quite prepared 
to admit that the vital force may act directively only. But 
the more important question is as to the nature of this en- 
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telechy. The name is not very enlightening for those who do 
not know the sense in which it was taken by Aristotle, who 
appears to have been the first to use it. It is considered to be 
derived from é ré\ee éyew, and taken in the sense of the 
“actual” as opposed to the “ potential.’’ But when the author 
(in common we allow with many others), speaks of it as “ di- 
rection’; as “not energy but rather the arrangement and 
co-ordination of energetic processes"’; as “not something 
which is extended in space but something which acts into 
space’’; as “not material but it manifests itself in material 
changes "’—how is all this to be understood? If entelechy be- 
longs to the category of action what is the corresponding’ 
agent, and if it is itself the agent, as seems implied when it is 
said to “act into space,” must it not belong to the category 
of substance? It is here that Mr. Johnstone approximates so 
closely to the vitalist doctrine of the Scholastics. For their 
contention is that to account for the living organism a prin- 
ciple of life is required which in itself is immaterial (but, save 
in man, not spiritual) and is by its nature ordained to unite 
with matter into a substantial whole, of which it is the unifying 
and organizing principle. 


4.-—TWO POSTHUMOUS NOVELS.' 


It is a strange enough chance which brings together to 
be reviewed two novels by Catholic priests, both prolific 
writers as well as active workers in their sacred calling, both 
of considerable literary eminence, and both recently dead. 
Their output had placed them both in the foremost ranks of 
contemporary novelists, yet there was little similarity in their 
style or subjects. Canon Sheehan, the older man, seemed less 
in touch with modern life, although several of his books deal 
with current philosophy in contact and contrast with Catholic- 
ism, his outlook is more academic, his characters more con- 
ventional than those of Mgr. Benson. On the other hand, 
out of his own peculiar knowledge, he has given us what the 
younger writer could not give—a deep insight into the men- 
tality of his own country and a sympathetic appreciation of 
its very varied civilization reflecting the strange vicissitudes 

1 (1) The Graves at Kilmorna. By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. Sheehan, 
D.D. London: Longmans. Pp. 373. Price, 6s. 


(2) Loneliness. By the Very Rev. Mgr. R. H. Benson. London: 
Burns and Oates. Pp. 343. Price, 6s. 
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of its history. Canon Sheehan was never an indulgent critic 
of his own land. His very love for Ireland made him sus- 
ceptible to everything in its recent development which seemed 
a lowering or denial of its spirit, and at the risk of irritating 
those who think there is nothing to amend because they are 
too indolent to attempt the amendment, he pointed out and 
dwelt upon those flaws in the national character which time 
and again have brought disaster on the nation. His last 
message to his people, 7e Graves at Kilmorna, is cast in this 
strain, but, in spite of its atmosphere of pessimism, it is full 
of valuable matter for the consideration of those who will 
have the shaping of Ireland's destinies in the happier times 
ahead. No one has shown more insight than our author 
into the excellent qualities which form the substance of Eng- 
lish civilization: it is all the more deplorable, as he points out, 
that the weaker nation should tend to adopt the less worthy 
elements of that civilization, and to abandon its own char- 
acteristic qualities in the process. The story, which moves 
with more briskness than many of his previous tales, and is 
quite equal to the best of them in careful literary finish, pro- 
fesses to deal with the events of '67, but nearly half the book 
concerns the present day, and the evil effects of the spirit of 
faction which has not yet been exorcised from Irish affairs. 
One need not altogether share the writer's forebodings in 
order to profit by his acute and eloquent analysis of the 
times. 

A character in Canon Sheehan's novel predicts for Ire- 
land something of the destiny assigned to her in one of Mgr. 
Benson's earlier books, 7ke Dawn of All. Mgr. Benson him- 
self, in his last brilliant work, chooses as theme something 
similar to that of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward's One Poor Scruple. 
But except in the final victory of Catholic Faith in both cases, 
there is no similarity in the treatment. The problem here set is 
one of great actuality: living in the midst of an overwhelming- 
ly numerous non-Catholic population, indifferent or hostile to 
the rights of the Church in regard to the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony, no day passes but some Catholic may have to choose 
between loyalty to the Faith and the demands of human affec- 
tion. In Loneliness Mgr. Benson deals with the question 
with that clearness and insight which, loyal son of the Church, 
he had derived in such abundant measure from her spirit. 
No one can read his books without realizing what a different 
religion Catholicism is to all others, how exigent are its claims, 
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how peremptory its authority, how wonderful its _privi- 
leges and rewards. He knows and shows too that Catholics 
do not always understand it properly, that faith may be super- 
ficial or dormant, that the yoke and the burden carried un- 
willingly may be found hard to bear. In this his last book 
these lessons are prominent, as also is the teaching that faith, 
once fully grasped, can compensate for all else that is let go 
in the process. All the well-known excellences of Mgr. Ben- 
son’s style’are to be found here,—the extraordinarily vivid 
vignettes of natural scenery, the subtle, varied and consistent 
characterization, the alertness to every sort of zsthetic appeal, 
particularly to that of music, the conversational ease, the play- 
ful humour—in none of these things which make his books so 
eminently readable are there any signs of falling off. To the 
“natural” man (or woman) the dénouement may seem inade- 
quate and thin, as it deals with forces beyond his experience, 
but no Catholic can study it without a heightened sense of the 
capabilities of his faith. 

Of these two eminent priests it may be said that their 
words reached a far wider audience than is ordinarily the 
portion of their class. Equally true is it that being dead 
they yet speak, and we are glad to think that these final utter- 
ances of theirs are well calculated to increase their influence 
and enhance their fame. 





Short Notices. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

FROM Messrs. Washbourne comes a very complete and handy Manual 
of the Sodality of Our Lady Prima Primaria, compiled by “S.P.B.V.M.”, 
and published at one shilling in a neat cloth binding, and two shillings in 
leather. The history, rules, and privileges of the Sodality are first set 
forth in sufficient detail; the Sodality Office follows, with a compendious 
selection of general prayers, and the Little Office of the Immaculate Con- 
ception brings the book to a close. It is throughout very clearly printed 
on paper thin but opaque, and the type is well set out on the page. We 
would suggest that in a future edition the whole of the Ordinary of the 
Mass might just as well be set out in Latin and English as the small 
sections which alone are here given. 

We lately noticed at some length the first volume of Father Hubert 
Bamberg’s Popular Sermons on the Catechism, edited by Father Thurs- 
ton, of which the second now reaches us from Messrs. Washbourne (price 
6s. net). The present volume deals with the Commandments, with the 
Virtues and with Sin, and fully maintains the standard of directness, 
lucidity and carrying power which we noticed in the earlier series. 
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A series of quite short imaginative and devotional sketches reaches 
us from Mr. Elliot Stock entitled Glimpses of the Beautiful Shepherd, 
by Olive Hope (price Is. net). They are only six in number, sketching as 
many poignant incidents in which the touch of the Good Shepherd is 
represented as bringing healing or consolation. The last sketch, “ After 
War,” is very timely. 

Twenty years ago it was almost impossible to get a copy of the famous 
Revelations of Divine Love ot Mother Juliana of Norwich. Thanks to 
the revived interest in the older methods of spirituality the need has 
since been quite fully met; but we have had to regret at the same time 
a certain tendency to dabble in such literature on the part of persons, 
who have not had the grasp of fundamental doctrines necessary to the 
right-ordering of charity in this matter. In view of this distinction we 
hardly know how to class the extracts from Mother Juliana just published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock under the title of The Shewing of a Vision (price 
2s. 6d. net). A preface by one of the Cowley Fathers, the Rev. G. 
Congreve, seems to indicate Dean Inge and Miss Underhill as the best 
guides to the thought of Mother Juliana—which is not promising. Still, 
we have Mother Juliana herself for the bulk of the book. Those who 
prefer snippets arranged in the way of “ daily portions” to consecutive 
study, will here find many beautiful thoughts, though the detailed 
argument of a masterly treatise has of course entirely disappeared. 


HISTORICAL, 

The Manual of Church History, compiled by Professor F. X. Funk, 
having already appeared in an English dress some three years ago, we 
may be excused from noticing at any length the new translation made 
by Dr. Perciballi and edited by Father Kent, O.S.C. (Burns and Oates: 
2 vols., each 7s. 6d. net). This version, like its predecessor, is made from 
the fifth German edition (1907); for some reason the larger posthumous 
edition of 1911 does not seem available for translation. Dr. Perciballi 
undertook the work in entire ignorance of the other English translation 
projected; in any case, by making additions concerning the history of 
English-speaking countries inadequately treated in the original, he has 
materially increased the walue of the work, even though those 
additions are themselves not wholly adequate. Succinct and clear, it 
forms an admirable framework on which to construct a fuller know- 
ledge of Church history. We have to thank the translator and editor 
for the excision from Funk’s account of the Suppression of the Society, of 
a particularly odious charge of slave-holding, made on the misinter- 
preted authority of Benedict XIV., against the Jesuits and other re- 
ligious Orders working in South America.!. The material get-up of the 
volumes forms in every way—paper, type and binding—the model of 
a library edition. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Amongst the multitude of books, already written or projected, of 
which the arresting personality of the late Mgr. R. H. Benson torms 
the theme, Miss O. K. Parr’s Robert Hugh Benson: an Appreciation 
(Hutchinson and Co.: 3s. 6d. net) will surely attract a large circle of 
readers. For the authoress has now a wide clientéle of her own who 
will be anxious to know in what way she has applied her remarkabie 

1 For the refutation of this calumny see Tne Montn, October, 1911, p. 438. 
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powers to this particular subject. She is careful at the outset to disclaim 
any intention of attempting an exhaustive treatment of it, and wisely 
confines herself to dealing only with “those portions of his pathway 
which ran parallel to mine” and “ those special things, great and small, 
which made the affinities between us.” The result is a series of little 
pen-portraits, exhibiting Mgr. Benson as a spiritual guide, as a literary 
artist, as a priest, as an apostle, and all illustrated by the writer’s own 
reflections, for no one, least of all Miss Parr, could write so intimately 
about the virtues of another character without revealing much of her 
own. Readers of her novel—A While-Handed Saini—will appreciate 
her delight in seeming to find in Mgr. Benson a living personality so 
closely approaching her ideal. The little book is worthily enshrined in a 
very tasteful cover, and contains an admirable portrait of its subject. 

With Father Phelan, S.J., in his preface to her Life of St. Juliana 
Falconier1 (Washbourne: price, 6d.), we welcome with pleasure Miss 
Marie Conrayville into the ranks of the new generation of Catholic 
writers. This is a short life of a great ‘‘ Saint of the Holy Eucharist,” 
but by no means a jejune one. On the contrary Miss Conrayville writes 
with a fervour and with almost an exuberance of tone which certainly do 
not misbecome their subject. The story of St. Juliana Falconieri is a 
story of heights and depths, and will bear a certain ornateness in the 
telling. In this little life it receives it to the full. 

Attention was widely drawn a couple of years ago to the remarkable 
prophecies attributed to a pious nun of the Congregation of St. Charles 
at Angers, who before her death in 1908 used language which seemed 
singularly to foreshadow the corporate conversions at Caldey and St. 
Bride’s. Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., now introduces to us the life ot this 
nun, Sister Gertrude Mary (Washbourne: 2s. 6d. net), in the form of 
a translation of Canon Leguen’s Une Mystigue de nos Jours. Without 
expressing any view as to the exact nature and incidence of this good 
nun’s previsions, we may welcome very cordially a record which seems 
well worthy to stand by the side of those of 7he Praise of Glory and even 
the Little Flower. One may regret a certain tendency towards fancy 
titles or labels, while at the same time recognizing a notable and even 
a spreading revival of high and extraordinary ways of sanctity since the 
twentieth century began. Sister Gertrude has all the marks of this great 
outpouring, with which God seems to be pleased to counteract the special 
laxities, public and private, of our century. Dom Bede Camm’s Preface 
adds much that is new and interesting to our knowledge of the Caldey 
story, but we are sure he will pardon and understand us if we say that 
that is all a very small matter compared with the sort of revelation of 
spiritual things that we get from Sister Gertrude herself in chapters xvi., 
xvii. and xx. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

With Part VII. of Father Albert Kuhn’s Roma, which Messrs. Wash- 
bourne are bringing out in one-and-threepenny instalments, we reach per- 
haps the most interesting of all its chapters—the History of the Catacombs. 
Here more particularly is the wealth of illustration which distinguishes 
this production most welcome. Plans, copies of typical inscriptions, illus- 
trations of present scenes, reproductions of old illustrations, all contribute 
to its value and interest. The full-page insets deserve a special word of 
praise for their clearness and finish. 
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We are glad to notice that the Devin-Adair Company, an important 
general publishing house in New York, which produces also Catholic 
books, but of “ secular” works issues none that is out of accord with 
Catholic faith and feeling, is extending its scope across the water and 
arranging for the further propagation of its excellent publications on this 
side also. We review several of the firm’s stories elsewhere. Of general 
books we may heartily commend a typically American book of aphorisms 
by Dr. Austin O'Malley, M.D., Ph.D., etc., entitled Keystones of Thought 
(price 1 dollar net). We do not say that Bacon, whose admirable passage 
about Aphorisms in the Advancement of Learning is quoted in the Pre- 
face, would not be startled at some of Dr. O’Malley’s essays in that 
medium. But America is not Elizabethan England—though they have 
their points of contact. And certainly so far as “snap” goes to the 
making of an aphorism, Dr. O’Maliey is a competent artist. The other 
general book is quite of the opposite kind—a series of reflective studies 
ot life in a remote country retreat, written in epistolary form, by Mr. 
Gregory Marwood, entitled The Wooing of a Recluse (price 1.35 dollars). 
Much quiet feeling, keen insight, and careful thought have gone to the 
making of these attractive letters. 

From the same firm comes a really admirable book for children— 
Children of the Kingdom, by Mary Adelaide Garnett (price 1 dollar)— 
consisting of quite short sketches of the lives of child-saints, written in 
clear, simple language, and printed in large type. From Agnes and 
Januarius to Hugh of Norwich and Anthony of Japan a series of pictures 
is unfolded, well calculated indeed to kindle and foster the devotion of the 
young. There are plenty of pictures too, of a kind that will appeal 
to childhood even if for the most part they lack the actuality and the 
strength the adult mind demands. We have to thank Mrs. Garnett for 
a valuable addition to our store of religious gift books. 

A worthy companion volume to Mother Francis Raphael Drane’s 
famous Sfiril of the Dominican Order is given us in Father Hugh Pope’s 
translation from Pére Jacquin, O.P., published by Messrs. Washbourne 
under the title of The Friar Preacher Yesterday and To-day (price 
2s. net). If we say that Mother Drane gives us the interior and Pére 
Jacquin the exterior, we by no means imply that the latter deals merely 
with matters of organization and business. Rather he describes for us 
the organism of his famous Order as a living thing, while Mother Drane 
estimates its temper and spirit. After an introduction on St. Dominic 
himself and on the definitive organization of the Order, Pére Jacquin 
deals with the special Dominican object, its life viewed as a whole, the 
special means adopted to attain the special ends aimed at, and the 
form ot organization which experience has shown to be most suitable to 
the purposes in view. It is a little volume, closely packed, lucidly 
written and arranged, and well documented, which should be of wide 
general interest, apart from its real importance to Catholics with special 
Dominican connections. 

FICTION. 

The Eldest Miss Ainsborough (Benziger: 3s. 6d. net), by Marion 
Ames Taggart is a simple, pathetic tale of an elder sister’s devotion to a 
younger, which, whilst giving plenty of scope for the exhibition of un- 
selfishness in the former, only hastens and accentuates the latter's de- 
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terioration of character. However, after a good deal of sorrow and 
mystification, all the dramatis persone get their deserts. 

A fine imagination and much vivid word-painting go to the making 
of an agreeable book called The Jester (Putnam’s Sons: 6s.), by Leslie 
Moore, which is concerned in scene with medizval England and with a 
variety of strange and interesting personages. The very elaborate alle- 
gory which is to be traced in the story, together with the rather con- 
ventional medizval language in which it is cast, somewhat detract from 
its reality. 

Very timely is the publication by the Devin-Adair Company, New 
York, of Mr. Ransom Sutton’s story The Passing of the Fourteen (price 
1.25 dollars net). It is a stirring tale of “life, love and war among the 
brigands and guerillas of Mexico,”’ and, as the author points out in his 
dedication, any hapless refugees from beyond the Rio Grande who may 
read the book will find in it a good deal of the sort of thing they them- 
selves have experienced at the hands of Villa, Carranza, and such-like 
ruffians. Mr. Sutton, however, has more than the aclualité of his sub- 
ject to commend his book to public attention. He has a fine stirring 
style, and can make his characters live and impress themselves on the 
imagination. By way of illustration there are several very interesting 
Mexican photographs. 

From the same firm, at the same price, comes a volume of higher 
artistic importance, and at least equally vivid—Mr. Seumas MacManus’ 
‘Yourself and the Neighbours. It is a series of sketches—of the most 
lifelike—of Irish life, redolent of the soil, yet filled with the soul of the 
most soulful of peoples. Neither the humour that is always at hand nor 
the tears that are never very far away, escape Mr. MacManus’ art; and 
he can give us the real Ireland where the modern and unbelieving neo- 
Gaelic school can only dismally fail, just because he is a real Irishman— 
that is to say a Catholic through and through, inside and out, in season 
and out of season. Of this, his real Irishry, the last sketch, ““ When God 
sent Sunday,” is the magnificent vindication. 

The novels of “Christian Reid” are too well-known to need our 
detailed appreciation. We need only say that the latest, which reaches 
us from the Devin-Adair Company, A Far-away Princess (price 1.35 
dollars), maintains the authoress’ record for good fiction, of well-main- 
tained interest, and of admirable tone. In the present case “ Christian 
Reid" has the courage to bring a popular story to a close with another 
than the conventional “ happy ending.” 


WAR BOOKs. 


In a series of clear and thoughtful discourses, aptly styled Thoughts 
in War Time (C.T.S.: is. net), Monsignor Ward, of St. Edmund's, has 
set forth the Christian philosophy of the present world-conflict, insist- 
ing more especially on the too-often forgotten duty of constant prayer— 
prayer for friend and foe, living and dead. The answer to those who say 
that surely God can accomplish His ends without being asked to do 
so by fallible creatures is, shortly, that God had declared His desire for 
man’s co-operation and often measures His gifts according to our plead- 
ing. And thus no non-combatant need be without an active part in the 
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war. The volume closes with a striking sermon by Dr. Edwin Burton, 
preached on St. Edmund's Feast. 

With the attractive title, The World in Alliance: a Plan for pre- 
venting future Wars (Southwood: ts. net), Mr. F. N. Keen, LL.B., has 
sketched a scheme for an International Council which should have the 
decision of all matters between sovereign States, which at present remain 
as causes of friction or draw nations periodically into war. He shows 
without much difficulty the unreasonableness of that method of decision, 
as well as the thousand disadvantages of war itself, and then discusses 
the imperfections of the Hague Tribunal. His own scheme strikes one 
as being rather elaborate, but it has the advantage of not ignoring, as 
so many do, the basic facts of human nature, and its detailed considera- 
tion, even at the present juncture, can only do good. 

The multiplicity of English books and pamphlets about the war may 
blind us to the fact that a similar crop is springing up in most of the 
belligerent countries. The beginnings of what promises to be two useful 
series have already reached us from France, viz., No. 1 of La Question 
Religieuse en France pendant la Guerre (Lethielleux: 80 cent.), compiled 
by Vte. M. de Lestrange; a very complete collection of official pronounce- 
ments, lay and clerical, newspaper articles, etc., from which a good idea 
of the religious situation may be gleaned, and Nos. 1 and 2 of a Histoire 
Anecdotique de la Guerre (Lethiclleux: 60 cent.), by MM. Franc-Nohain 
and Paul Delay, a more general account of the beginning and course of 
the conflict from the French point of view. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Admirably suited for its purpose is the C.T.S. penny Simple Mass 
and Communion Book, which contains a series of prayers in prose and 
verse to accompany the action of the Mass and to express the proper 
spiritual dispositions at Holy Communion. 

Messrs. Washbourne’s halfpenny Popular Hymns, selected from the 
approved hymnal, should help much to encourage congregational sing- 
ing. The same publishers have issued at 2d. the Lenten Pastoral of Car- 
dinal Mercier, On the Papacy, which, although it has not the appeal of 
his great pronouncement on the state of Belgium, is an admirable sum- 
mary of the truth of the Papal claims and the functions of that high 
office in the world. The personal career of the great Cardinal is sketched 
in an attractive booklet, Cardinal Mercier (Washbourne: 6d. net) by F-.P., 
which is adorned with a fine photogravure of its subject. 

Father J. McDonnell, S.J., has appositely brought out, in the penny 
Trish Messenger series, a novena of meditations on the Holy Ghost 
called Pentecost. They are intended as a preparation for that great 
feast, and consist in a devout study of the manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit, His seven gifts and the two great hymns of the Church in His 
praise. 

In Shall I be a Priest? (/risk Messenger Office: 1d.), Father W. 
Doyle, S.J., sketches, with abundance of illustrative anecdote, the high 
calling and functions of the priesthood with the object of arousing in 
suitable souls a generous emulation of so lofty a profession. 
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